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HE financial and industrial affairs 
of the world are taking a logical 
course, says the author in the 
North American. The thing 
about it chiefly remarkable is 
that they are taking it with 
striking rapidity. The world 
looks on with interest, but upon 
the whole with equanimity. For, 
whatever alarmists may say, we 
are tolerably satisfied that the 
majority of the citizens of civil- 

ization will not submit to become the slaves and 
pensioners of a fantastic minority. The latter 
are taking advantage of certain existing laws, 
passed at a time when the present develop- 
ments were not foreseen, which appear to safe- 
guard their operations. 

But these laws, being human fabrications, 
are essentially impermanent. Nothing can pre- 
vent the public, when it feels so disposed, from 
disregarding them. And the moment that the 
‘public realizes that these laws are contrary to 
the public weal the laws will cease to be opera- 
tive. All that is needed to secure that result 
is that the situation shall become acute enough. 
For there is an old law, not on the Revised 
Statutes, which declares self-preservation to 
be the first law of life. No man will consent 
to be a galley slave, or to be starved with food 
within reach, provided he has the physical 
power to prevent these things. And there is 
no doubt that among the seventy-five millions 
in this country there are men enough to disre- 
gard the efforts to harness them on the part 
of Morgan, Rockefeller & Co. 

Morgan, Rockefeller & Co. are, when you 
come down to hard pan, a handful of persons 
who lay claim to great possessions. Their sole 
strength and importance consist in the willing- 
ness of the rest of the American nation to ad- 
mit the validity of this claim. But this claim 
has no basis in natural right. The gentlemen 
in question never have done, and, it is needless 


_ to add, must forever be incapable of doing any- 


thing to entitle them, in equity, to the posses- 
sion of the valuables they ascribe to them- 
selves. And their tenure of the property rests 
solely on their demonstrating that they can 
and will administer it in such a manner as 
to ensure the greatest good to the greatest 
number. As soon as they cease to demonstrate 
this, or as soon as any one else demonstrates 
that their tenure is hostile to the common in- 
terests, they will be stripped of their holdings, 
and the latter will be administered in such 
manner as the commonalty may deem most 
expedient. 

_ It would be irrational, meanwhile, to feel any 


_ animosity against Morgan, Rockefeller & Co. 
_ Separate from the natural resources with 
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which they deal and the natural process of in- 
dustrial and social evolution which they illus- 
trate, their own, private, personal equation, 
and you will surprise yourself in seeing how 
almost nothing the latter appears. 

The earth bears iron, coal and oil; science 
discovers methods for getting out these ma- 
terials and manufacturing them and trans- 
porting them to market ; civilization creates an 
orderly social organism whereby, in return for 
observing certain formalities, a man is said 
to own material property—and it is only after 
these conditions have been enumerated that 
the share in the matter of Morgan, Rockefeller 
& Co. begins! Obviously, nothing could be 
more insignificant. It is hardly more than 
automatism ; they are helpless creatures of cir- 
cumstances and environment. In their place, 
most men would have done like them. Neither 
they nor any millionaires have been persons of 
more than average intelligence. 

But even supposing therm to have been giants 
of ability, still their excess of fortune would 
be out of all proportion with their deserts. An 
individual is valuable to the community in so 
far as he can perform some use which no one 
else can do so well. Judged by this standard, 
Morgan, Rockefeller & Co. would be dear at, 
say, a thousand dollars per annum. Here 
they are, however, and we have no grounds 
for assuming that they are not doing the very 
best they know how. It would require a man 
of more than Napoleonic genius, indeed, to do 
anything else—to use their wealth for vicious 
ends. [he utmost that they can expend self- 
ishly is a mere drop in the bucket in compari- 
son with what they have. They must expend 
the remainder in the conduct and creation of 
more industrial enterprises. 

It is plainly to their interests to do this work 
in a manner not to antagonize the community. 
They may be trusted to study their interests in 
this as in other things, and their only weak 
point is that they may lack the ability to move 
the big machine wisely. That is a very weak 
point, to be sure; but, as we said just now, it 
would be irrational and unjust to blame them 
for what they cannot help, owing to their 
human limitations. 

But though we need not blame them, we may 
nevertheless see fit to relieve them of their 
functions. ‘This whole phenomenon of allow- 
ing vast industries to fall into the hands of 
individuals is an accident of civilized evolu- 
tion, and it is practically certain that it will 
turn out to be injudicious. We permit the ex- 
periment to be tried, but we are already doubt- 
ing its expediency, and it is dollars to douch- 
nuts that we shall ere long decide against it. 

The objectionable elements are not so much 
on the industrial side as on the human side. 


The coal is mined, the oil is refined, the iron 
is manufactured ; but tens of thousands of men 
are placed on the payrolls of certain individ- 
uals, who, so long as the present laws are en- 
forced, have power of life and death over them. 
This situation does not favor the development 
of independent and self-respecting manhood. 
The owners may not, probably will not, starve 
their workmen; but that they have the power 
to do so is distasteful. 

And again, there can be no guarantee ot 
social stability in a community where indus- 
trial wars are liable at any moment to take 
place. If a hundred thousand or a million 
workmen strike, and the public, perceiving 
that their cause is just, support them, an eco- 
nomic loss must ensue, greater or less, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Hitherto the owners 
have always yielded when public opinion was 
against them; but in the possible case of their 
holding out, to the continued inconvenience 
of the public, something would be certain to 
occur which would be detrimental to all con- 
cerned, but to the owners would be simply an- 
nihilation. Such a possibility, we say, should 
be eliminated, and the only way to eliminite it 
is to abolish private ownership of great indus- 
tries. Now, this may be done by legislation, 
but the difficulty there is that legislators are 
apt to be needy, or at least greedy men, and 
they are therefore apt to be bribed to betray 
their trust. 

Certainly if money to any amount will serve 
to persuade Judges or juries or Senators or 
Presidents that a given law had better not pass, 
that money will surely be forthcoming before 
legislation will put an end to private owner- 
ship. And the moment the public is convinced 
that the courts, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States with the rest, can be or has been 
bought by capitalists, at that moment all law 
of human making will be in deadly peril, and 
the people will return to natural law and re- 
possess themselves of their own. 

This peril may be more imminent than might 
be supposed, because men with unlimited pow- 
ets of bribery at their command, and with 
ends in view which do not harmonize with pub- 
lic convenience, are strongly tempted to con- 
trol legislation and governmental procedure in 
matters of even trifling (comparative) import. 

The more plainly this tendency of capital is 
recognized the nearer is the doom of capital- 
ists. And it strangely happens that great com- 
binations of capital, like this of Morgan, 
Rockefeller & Co., though they seem at first 
sight to favor the powers of the latter, in real- 
ity lay them open to easy destruction. For 
we remember that Burke said that an indict- 
ment could not be brought against a whole 
people. In the same way, we perceive the ob- 
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stacles in the way of holding to account a large 
and largely unnamed and unknown group of 
capitalists. But if this group is reduced to 
two or three the obstacles vanish. 

Socialism, which is closely watching the 
trend of aairs, would see here its best oppor- 
tunity. It is safe to say that nothing could 
better have pleased Socialists than the transac- 
tion which has just been consummated be- 
tween the great capitalists controlling the coal, 
iron and oil industries of this country. When 
they are ready to strike they will know exactly 
where to aim their blow. Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. Rockefeller have only one neck apiece, 
and there are millions of lamp-posts at hand. 
Of course, it may not come to hanging; prob- 
ably not; it is to be devoutly hoped not; but it 
may. And if it does, then Morgan, Rockefeller 
& Co. will be found to have themselves con- 
structed their own gallows. 


[THE CHALLENGE must here interpose and say that 
Mr. Hawthorne shows a lamentable ignorance in 
thinking that Socialists are glad to see caupital 
congealing in the hands of Rockefeller, because they 
will be better able to determine whom to string up 
to a lamp post. This “rought house hanging theory 
is the private property of the newspaper men and 
rich but timid old ladies. Socialists know too well 
that hanging capitalists will do no good—quite the 
contrary, in fact. Nothing would retard Socialism 
more than the death of Pierpont Morgan. If a So- 
cialist knew of the elixir of life the first man_he 
would present the goblet to would be Pierpont Mor- 
gan, unless it might possibly be John D. Rockefeller. 
Oh, no, Socialists do not want to end the life of a 
single capitalist, but they do intend to end the life 
of capitalism. When the nation owns the trusts we 
may want Morgan and Rockefeller to help us run 
them. We recognize their ability, but we want that 
abilitv exercised for the benefit of all instead of 
simply for Rockefeller, Morgan, et al.] 

There would be chaos for a while; but when 
society reorganizes itself it would be found 
that private ownership of great industries 
would have received a final discouragement. 
That will be the upshot, whether it be reached 
by violence or by peaceable common agree- 
ment. All visible signs point in that direction. 
In the latter case, the transient reign of chaos 
would be avoided. 

Meanwhile, as we began by remarking, the 
rapid evolution of the drama is full of interest. 
Mr. Carnegie has, whether from wise foresight 
or for some less sagacious reason, withdrawn 
his name from the cast, and has thereby only 
rendered the imminent catastrophe more poign- 
ant. Mr. Morgan is stubborn, bold, and by far 
the ablest actor in the scene. Let us see what 


he will do next! 
KOK OK 


From Invention to Consolidation 


HE present revolution in business 
methods is in some respects similar 
to the great industrial transforma- 
tion that occurred about half a cen- 
tury ago. The former change was 
wrought by invention; the one now 
in progress results from consolida- 
tion. And the relationship is so close 
that the era of invention may be 
said to have paved the way for the 
era of consolidation, 

When the nineteenth century 
reached the halfway mark the inventions that have 
revolutionized industry were either unborn or in 
early infancy. The manifold possibilities of steam 
were only suspected, and its limited use was con- 
fined to transportation. The electric era had barely 
dawned. Messages had been transmitted on wires 
strung on poles, but nothing more. And a long pe- 
riod elapsed before the utility of electricity was 
realized beyond the telegraphic field. 

It was the wonderful development of mechanical 
invention, however, that was most potent in the 
great industrial change that occurred half a cen- 
tury ago. It may be said that at about that period 
the process of manufacturing changed from hand- 
work to machine work. Factories displaced small 
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workshops, and with the aid of machinery one man 
could accomplish as much as half a dozen equipped 
in the old fashion. 

The marvelous progress of mechanical invention, 
since its substantial beginning, has gradually led up 
to the industrial situation that we now witness. The 
process of consolidation now going on is the out- 
come of the vast increase in production made possi- 
ble by scientific discovery and mechanical inven- 
tion. 

The effect produced upon labor by the introduc- 
tion of machinery may throw some light on the 
possible consequence of consolidation of industrial 
interests. When labor-saving machinery was in- 
troduced it met strenuous opposition on the part of 
wage-earners. ‘The appearance of the sewing ma- 
chine, for instance, caused outbreaks of violence in 
Boston and other localities. The early devices for 
making shoes by machinery were violently opposed, 
and the primitive reaping machinery was wrecked 
in certain localities by wielders of the old-fashioned 
sickle and grain cradle. All this opposition to the 
introduction of machinery was based upon the be- 
lief that the demand for labor would greatly de- 
crease, and that wages would be reduced to the star- 
vation point. 

But the result proved that there was no apparent 
decrease in the demand for labor, nor any reduction 
in the standard of wages. Prices of commodities 
were reduced, but the demand increased enormously, 
and the great factories were as busy as the small 
workshops had been in former times. 

The process of consolidation is not likely to have 
any injurious effect upon manual labor. Produc 
tion must continue, and the scope of it will probably 
be broadened by reason of the special advantages 
in economical manufacturing. But it is difficult to 
see how the small manufactyrer and small dealer 
can escape from being forced out of business by the 
process of consolidation.”—Los Angeles Herald. 
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The above from the Los Angeles Herald, is a 
very fair summing up of the ideas of the more in- 
telligent Republican editors of this country. They 
no longer evade the trust, but are bowing and scrap- 
ing to the formerly unwelcome customer and call- 
ing him “not such a bad fellow, after all, when you 
get acquainted with him.” 

Yes, of course, it is difficult to see how the small 
dealer and small manufacturer can escape being 
forced out of business. They can’t escape, and no- 
body cares if they don’t escape, either. They are 
no good, anyway, and have no friends. Rockefeller 
and Socialists are happy to bid them adieu. They 
always were a narrow-minded lot of bourgeoisie, 
anyway. 

But all the same, they formed the backbone to 
the anti-revolutionary forces in this country. As 
long as Rockefeller could have them around him as 
his court they formed a kind of industrial Preto 
rian guard that would vote as they were told, as 
long as they lived. They were an old guard that 
might die, but would never surrender. Well, they 
didn’t surrender; they very sensibly died in their 
little shops and pigmy factories like rats in a cage. 

They had great contempt for the workingman in 
their day; now the workingman returns the con- 
tempt. They are no good as shopkeepers, as man- 
ufacturers, nor as workingmen. Away with them to 
the crematory. Yes, the Herald is also right in 
comparing the advent of the trust and the con- 
sternation it is causing among the small capitalists 
to the advent of the first machines and the “stren- 
uous opposition on the part of the wage-earners.” 
The trust is but simply the latest and greatest in- 
vention in the way of labor-saving machines. How- 
ever, the Herald argues that, as the first labor-sav- 
ing machinery did not displace labor, as it was an- 
ticipated it would, that the trust will not have the 
effect that is feared from it. 

It is a little illogical, however, in admitting that 
the trust does displace the small manufacturer and 
then intimating it will not have the same effect upon 
them that machines did upon labor. 


THE CHALLENGE thinks the Herald halts too soon. 
The Trust not only displaces the small capitalist, as 
did the machine displace the laborer, but it also dis- 
places the laborer himself as well. Do you not read 
of “J. J. Hill’s Axe”? How Hill is effecting enor- 
mous economies in railway management by discharg- 
ing workmen rendered unnecessary through the re- 
cent consolidations of railways. 

There has never been a labor-saving machine 
that did not displace labor. Its very name would 
otherwise be a misnomer, but that don’t mean that 
it does not furnish employment in another place 
for this, is exactly what it does do, temporarily, at 
any rate. When the workman finished building one 
machine that displaced ten men the capitalist set 
the ten men so set free building another and better 
machine that would displace one hundred men. 
When the second machine is finished the workmen 
will be set to work building still another and still 
better machine that is destined to displace five hun- 
dred men, and if there is demand for a still better 
machine, when this is finished, the five hundred dis- 
placed men will be again set to work building that 
new machine. But this process of setting displaced 
men at work building more and more machines 
must come to stop some day. The capacity for the 
building of more machines increases faster than the 
capacity of using them. If this were not true there 
would not be much use of building machines. If 
for all time to come we are simply going on build- 
ing new machines that we may so much the faster 
build still better machines, that would be a ridic 
ulous ending of all our hopes from machinery. No, 
men might be such fools, but nature won’t let them. 
We have already reached the limit in our demand 
for new machinery. That is what the trust means. 
No more machinery needed, thank you. Nor no 
more men needed to make them. The process which 
once seemed an endless chain of labor has suddenly 
come to the last link, and almost without warning, 
too. 

* OK OK 


Things to Think About 


Canada is preparing to attach her entire telegraph 
system to the postoffice. We cannot even make our 
telegraph monopoly pay for the revenue stamps it 
sticks on its blanks. 

Woodstock, Ontario, has bought out the company 
that has been running its electric light works, and 
intends to handle the business itself. 

Kingston, Ontario, has given legal notice of its in- 
tention to acquire the entire plant of the Kingston 
Light, Heat and Power Company, including the street 
car lines. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, has been running a municipal 
electric street lighting plant successfully for over a 
year. 

Poor old Canada!—New York Journal. 

* OK Ok 


The “Omnibus Company” 


A dispatch from Pittsburg, dated February 12, 
reads as follows: 

Additional details of the plan of organization of 
the new Carnegie-Morgan steel combine were learned 
today. When the purchase has been made a number 
of companies will be consolidated in a manner simi 
lar to the present organization of the Carnegie Com- 
pany. A new organization is proposed to be the 


Omnibus Company, that will own a majority of the: 


stock of the constituent companies and will dictate its 
policy. At present the Carnegie Company owns all 
the stock of the H. C. Frick Coke Company, Carnegie 
Steel Company, Union Supply Company and other 
concerns, and owns a controlling interest in the 
Pittsburg Bessemer and Lake Erie Railroad, Oliver 
Mining Company, and other constituent companies. 
* OK OK 


The answer of socialism to the capitalist is that 
society can do without him just as society now does 
without the slave-owner and the fuedal lord, both 
which were formerly regarded as necessary to the 
well being and even the very existence of society. 
—Prof. W. Clark. 
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“INCARNATION of PUSH AND GO” 
Exclaims Jack London About The Challenge 


Dear Wilshire:- Am two months behind in all my work, sleeping five and one-half 
hours in the twenty-four, and trying to catch up, so I can’t find time and space to write 
anything original for The Challenge. However, find herewith, if it can be of any use to 
you, my letter of acceptance of nomination for mayor. } 

By God, The Challenge goes along with a rush! It seems the incarnation of the push 


and go of the period. 
Oakland, Cal., February 16, 1901, 


Good luck, JACK LONDON. 


THE LETTER of ACCEPTANCE 


1130 East Fifteenth Street, Oakland, Cal., Jan. 20, 


Mr. J. H. Eustice, Secretary City Executive Com- 
mittee, the Social Democratic Party: 


Dear Sir—In accepting the nomination for mayor. 
at the hands of the Social Democratic party, I feel 
constrained to add a few words concerning the 
forthcoming election. 

A striking feature of recent municipal elections 
has been the remarkable similarity in the platforms 
of the various parties. All the platforms, not 
omitting the Social Democratic, have contained 
strong demands for the municipalization of public 
utilities. So expressed, it would seem, therefore. 
that the common wish of the community was for 
municipal ownership. And it would seem, further- 
more, since all parties have demanded it, that long 
ere this a fair share of the public utilities had passed 
into the hands of the people of Oakland. 

So it seems, but as a matter of fact, not so. There 
has been some hemming and hawing, no doubt; and 
that was all that was to be expected. It could not 
have been otherwise, considering the parties into 
whose keeping were entrusted the affairs of the city. 
They could have done nothing more than they have 
done; nor is it in the nature of things that they 
should. 

Between the national creed and the municipal 
creed of either of the old parties there is little or 
nothing in common. The little in common is, in the 
last analysis, that they are capitalistic. The interests 
of capitalism are their interests, and that is all. On 
the other hand, there is much in conflict. When a 
party nationally champions gold, expansion, the 
trusts, and the big capitalist, it is certainly very in- 
consistent for the same party to municipally cham- 
pion public ownership, to the detriment of the large 
capitalist and the benefit of the proletariat. The 
same holds for the other party, when it goes into 
municipal politics; for, though it opposed gold, ex- 
pansion, the trusts, and the large capitalist, it cries 
out unavailingly for the salvation, not of the prole- 
atriat, but of the small capitalist who is being 
crushed out by the inexorable industrial evolution. 
So, election after election, we see the same incon- 


sistency flourish, the same paradox, which, strive as 
they will, cannot be fused into the honest truism. 

But the municipal platform of the Social Demo- 
cratic party does not stand, unrelated, as some- 
thing quite different from the national platform; for, 
after all, it is merely a part of a great world phil 
osophy—an economic, political and social philoso- 
phy, reared on sound ethical and humanely ethical 
foundations. Its one great demand is justice, or, 
in other words, an equal chance for all men. Just 
as we today have civil equality before the law, and 
political equality at the polls, so it is a matter of 
simple justice that we should also have equality of 
opportunity in industrial life. For, without the last, 
the first and second often come to naught. The law 
is many-sided. That which it measures to the 
poor man is not always what it measures, under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances, to the rich corpora- 
tion. Of this there is no discussion. It has been 
substantiated, under oath, before too many a con- 
gressional and State investigation committee. As 
regards political equality, it is much the same. One 
vote counts as much as another, true; but the ma- 
chine, counts for something more, and when the 
wealth of the country is back of the machine, the 
equality of the unorganized, incoherent, moneyless 
working class vanishes in thin air. 

So, when we Social Democrats draft our munici- 
pa! platform, we demand that which our national 
platform demands, that which we demand the world 
over, namely, equality of opportunity. True, om 
immediate municipal demands partake of the nature 
of palliatives; but on the other hand, they are con- 
sistent with our great fundamental demand. This 
cannot be said of the old parties. 

Incidentally, in closing, it is meet that we con- 
gratulate ourselves for the work we have already 
done. For it is we, the Socialists, working as a 
leaven throughout society, who are responsible for 
the great and growing belief in municipal owner- 
ship. It is we, the Socialists, by our propaganda, 
who have forced the old parties to throw as sops to 
the popular unrest, like demands, and unwittingly 
to aid us in the education of the people. Fraternally 
yours, Jack Lonpon. 
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During the past year there was an average ad- 
vance in freight rates of 35.5 perv cent. This ad- 
vance was effected by changes in the “official classi: 
fication.” 

* OK Ok 


Agnes—In answer to your question, “How can I 
become beautiful in thirty days?” we would rec- 
ommend that you get Popper to sneak in on the 
right side of the pork market.—Indianapolis Press. 

ak OK 

Almost all the advantages which man possesses 
above the inferior animals arise from his power of 
acting in accomplishing by the united efforts of num- 
bers what could not be accomplished by the detached 
efforts of individuals—J. S. Mill. 

* OK Ok 

A traffic agreement is believed to have been 
reached by the Atchison and the Southern Pacific, 
which is sure to insure stability of rates, both freight 
and passenger, in California. This agreement pro- 
vides for an equitable division of competitive traffic 
between these two initial California lines. 


Socialism being the product of social evolution the 
only danger lies in obstructing it—Rev. F. M. 
Sprague. 

KOK Ok 

No thinking man will contradict that associated 
industry is the most powerful agent of production 
and that the principle of association is susceptible 
of further and beneficial development.—John Stuart 
Mill. 


* OK 


Many of the metropolitan dailies have lately de- 
voted considerable attention to Socialism. The pa- 
per that has been most conscientious in its denun- 
ciation of Socialism, the New York Evening Post, 
is going to publish a series of articles, by H. N. 
Casson, explaining Socialism. The thing has got be- 
yond silent contempt, and the big newspapers are 
going to take a little time and bury it. It is becom- 
ing a recognized factor in American politics, and 
will be at the front from now on. The facts are all 
with the Socialists, and they know what the result 
will be—Coming Nation. 
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Social Combinations 
Editorial from N. Y. Tribune 


HE capitalist and captain of industry 
in these later days has set himself 
to demonstrate that the theories of 
the Socialist are sound. After some 
centuries of adherence to the ‘prin- 
ciple ‘that individual competition 
brings the best results and the great- 
est progress for the individual and 
for society, suddenly many thousand 
employers and capitalists rush out 
of business, give up the positions 
they occupy and the plants they own 

in order to avoid competition, and set themselves 
to prove that society can be best and most cheaply 
served, and the workers and managers from highest 
to lowest can get better returns, if all productive 
work in each branch is performed by a single cen- 
tralized body controlling prices and wages at plea- 
sure, abolishing agents and middlemen, restrained 
by no competition and responsible only to society as 
a whole. If this theory is true, does it not follow 
as a matter of course that society as a whole might 
better take possession ot the plants and control the 
business, and absorb for itself the profits of produc- 
tion or the gains by cheapening production, at its 
pleasure ? 

The philosophy of the competitive period in human 
development has been ‘sustained by the most rapid 
and healthful progress ever known thus far, but 
the Socialist answers that better yet is attainable. 
Grant that this past stage of development was nec- 
essary, its best fruitage is a higher stage in which 
the costs and the losses of individual competition 
can be avoided, and in each branch of service all 
can freely do their best for the benefit of all. 
Abolish the spur of competition, driving each to 
seek the latest inventions and the best devices, for 
they have been secured. Take from traders and 
manufacturers the intense pressure of battle against 
each other, and give all of them a sure profit for a 
regular service to society. Let the multitude of 
employes be also emancipated from the tyranny of 
competition, which closes some works and drives 
others to reduce wages, and let them all have their 
regular pay for service to society, increased by the 
elimination of the losses through competition. When 
experience proves, as the Socialist holds it will 
prove, that the greatest progress and the highest 
conditions yet attained are not comparabie to those 
to be attained by abolishing competition, then no 
man but an idiot will question the wisdom of so- 
ciety as a whole taking control of all the processes 
of trade and industry, and the harmonious adjust- 
ment of all, with power to cheapen products or en- 
large profits in each, as may best serve the general 
welfare. 

If the modern combination proves that competi- 
tion is no longer a benefit, but a curse, that indi- 
vidual struggling for success is no longer needed 
to evolve the best inventions and devices and bring 
them into use; that the monster corporation can 
work more cheaply and at the same time more 
wisely and ably in handling many establishments 
of different kinds, far apart and under different cir- 
cumstances, than the individual owners who have 
created them; that it can prevent the frequent stop- 
page of the weaker works while the stronger con- 
t'nue to thrive; that society no longer needs any 
defense against monopoly, because the monopoly 
must always cheapen in order to enlarge business, 
and that workers, consumers and employers will all 
gain by elimination of competition, then, indecd, 
the Socialist has only to demand the logical com- 
pletion of the journey. There will be no sense in 
leaving the big corporations to blunder along, some- 
times losing and sometimes hurting society by un- 
wisdom, when society itself can appropriate their 
plants, direct their labor, make and bear its own 
ilunders and pocket its own gains. 
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The Great Industrial Danger 


It seems to us, looking out over the whole field of 
industry, in America and Asia as well as Europe, 
that many causes are co-operating to give to capital 
a new, even a tremendous ascendency. In the first 
place, there is so much more of it. The use of ma- 
chinery increases fast, the number of workers who 
are not agriculturists increases faster; and the ex- 
tinction of the terrible obstacle once presented by 
difficulties of communication has brought the whole 
world within the field of energy. The amount of 
wealth, therefore, not already pledged to keep the 
world merely going, for instance, by producing food, 
is enlarging by leaps and bounds, and must either 
be left useless, or consumed in war, or devoted to 
industry. For proof of this statement one has only 
to read the banking accounts of the world, to watch 
the feverish eagerness of the contest for the right 
to lend to solvent debtors, or to compare for a 
moment the rate of interest now obtainable any- 
where for money with the rate that prevailed even 
thirty years ago. In the second place, this enor- 
mous increase of wealth gives those who possess 
it a crushing advantage in competition. The little 
industrial wants a profit of 20 per cent. to repay 
him for his labor, while the mighty syndicate with 
thousands of shareholders behind it is content with 
10 per cent., and if it borrows on debenture can put 
up with 6 per cent. And lastly, the capitalist, by 
his command at once of associated labor, and of 
brain power, and of ready money, does the work 
better. His machines are better made, his fore- 
men are more carefully picked, his materials include 
fewer rejected pieces. The world is asking for big 
things, and without the capital which enables workers 
to wait for results big things cannot be completed. 
What is the use of a little man, or an association 
of little men, trying to build an ironclad, which 
costs half a million, and is not finished for two 
years?—and we only choose that example because 
everybody knows about it. The owners of capital 
have for the moment the control of the markets in 
their hands, and if they learn to combine and make 
common cause they will be as powerful as ever the 
feudal barons were, more powerful, because, after 
all, the barons were more tangible opponents and 
were liable to be beheaded. A hundred symptoms 
point to the truth that they are learning to com- 
bine. The fact is screened from observation on the 
continent because they combine through the govern- 
ments, which are everywhere treating great strikes 
as small rebellions; but it is visible enough both 
in America and England, where the national gov- 
ernments hold aloof. Look at the whole history of 
parties in America since the civil war, and then 
look at the history of the present strike in Great 
Britain. The great firms which devote their highest 
energies to competing with each other stand solid 
as a fortress against what they think the over- 
weening claims of labor. No union has ever borne 
greater proportionate losses than the Federation has, 
has been more persistent in its resistance to buyers, 
or has stood out more dourly for its own view of its 
own rights and necessities. If that combination 
is imitated all over the country—and the great rail- 
ways have already learned the lesson—the strength 
of capital in its relation to industry will be in- 
creased to an unforeseen degree. 


We fear lest it should be increased to a dangerou; 
degree. We hold that the first want of the hand- 
workers of the world, in comparison with which 
all their other wants are small, are good wages. 
Good treatment may be pleasant, short hours may 
be beneficial—if one does not loaf—the “right to a 
voice” in the factory may be a luxury, but if wages 
are too low for the civilized life, which increases 
in costliness with every decade, the civilly used 
workman with short hours and a right of argument 
will have gained very little indeed—we had almost 
written nothing—as regards his happiness. His lodg- 
ing will be bad, his children bred in streets, his 
wife worked to the bone, and he himself turned 
more and more as he increases in intelligence into a 
careworn men. The clerks of the world have all 
the advantages workmen are seeking, and their lot 
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is often a most unhappy one. Well, it is difficult 
to believe that capitalists, once serenely enthroned, 
will see that their interest is high wages. They 
are fiercely competitive among themselves, they are 
just beginning to feel what will be the dreadful 
competition of Asia, and they are more pressed 
by the wages bill, which admits of no delay, nu 
compromise, and no payment by drafts on the future, 
than by any other recurrent item of expenditure. 
Every shilling a week paid to a thousand men is 
£2500 a year, or consol interest on £100,000. The 
temptation as competition gets worse—and it must 
get worse as new countries enter the field—will be 
more and more severe, and if it is met by reducing 
wages, we shall have everywhere a discontented city 
population, at war in its heart with capital, and de- 
prived even in America of the old refuge, flight to 
the “land.” Not to mention that city workmen 
detest “the land” and its thankless work as much 
as Jews do, they can get nothing out of the land, 
which since the wheat fields of the world were 
pooled by modern enterprise, returns nothing, ex- 
cept to men who work in a way and live in a way 
for which artisans have become unfitted. The arti- 
sans, fiercely discontented, will look to the state 
for aid, as “Populists” in America already declare 
that they do, and what with their power as voters, 
as conscripts, and as the class with which modern 
Christianity tends to sympathize in a very decided 
way, they will, we believe, force on many experi- 
ments not consistent with our present notions of 
social organization. 

Those rushes may be very dangerous indeed, even 
if they leave the great fabric standing, and our fear 
is that the capitalists, once masters of the situation, 
will induce them by attacks, which they will con- 
sider just or necessary, upon the average of wages. 

And the remedy? We can see dimly in the dis- 
tance many palliatives, one being the one all union 
leaders hate, namely, a great reduction of total 
numbers owing to the use of machines still more 
self-acting, or “alive”; another being a broad and 
successful application of the principle of insurance; 
a third, the use of a motor which, like electricity, 
shall greatly increase the force of the individual, 
who will buy power as he buys water or clothes; 
and a fourth, the universal hiring of capital by co- 
operative societies enlightened enough to let brain- 
power rule their undertaking; but all these things, 
and many more, are for the next stage in civiliza- 
tion. Our business i$ with the present, and for the 
present a reduction of numbers means only an in- 
crease in the unemployed; the principle of insurance 
as a universal necessity is strenuously resisted; the 
new motor wants its last improvement, cheapness, 
which seems long in coming; and co-operation in all 
its forms breaks down under the solvent action of 
jealousy, which forbids alike strong management 
and high pay for high brain power. At present the 
constituent forces of industry must remain what 
they are, capital and labor; they insist on collision, 
and, as it seems to us, the temporary victory all 
over the world tends to belong to the former, which, 
remember, has always this prodigious advantage, that 
it is in the hands of the comparatively few, who 
therefore escape the physical pressures, the vac- 
illations and uncertainties as to action, which will 
always attend a multitude too large to be perfectly 
coherent. Our only hope, we confess, for the be- 
ginning of the new century is the intelligence of 
capital, that is, the perception of its owners that its 
powers must be very gently used. That intelligence 
is quite possible, for it has come, and that in quite 
modern times, to the officers who control armies, and 
who, despite their irresistible power, refrain from 
either plundering or upsetting society; and beside 
it we see no other ground for hope. This much 
we see distinctly, that for the next few years capital 
will settle the conditions of labor almost without 
restraint; and under all circumstances and every- 
where we distrust the wisdom of absolute power. 
It has an intoxicating effect, and intoxicated men 
are very rarely wise.—London Spectator. 
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No one becomes a Socialist, except by education 


Do You Get in On This? 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW JERSEY, 
26 Broadway. 
New York, Feb. 5th, tIgor. 

A dividend of $20 per share has this day been 
declared on the common stock of this company, pay- 
able March 15th, 1901, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 15th, 1901. 

The transfer books will be closed from three 
o'clock p. m., February 15th, 1901, to ten o'clock 
a. m., March 16th, rgor. 

It will facilitate the work of the transfer office 
if all communications regarding payment or change 
of address be sent to Charles T. White, transfer 
agent, not later than March oth, toot. 

C. M. Prart, Secretary. 
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Government? Ownership of Railways 
Professor Frank Parsons 

“The cheap transportation of persons and products 
is of the utmost importance to every people. It 
means an increase of travel and traffic, which adds 
to intelligence, sympathy, freedom, strength, safety 
and wealth. 

“Traffic increases in geometric ratio with the re- 
duction of rates. Public enterprise serves the peo- 
ple at cost, reducing the rates to the lowest prac- 
ticable figure, while private enterprise keeps prices 
up to the highest practicable limit. 

“Tf the postal service had been left in private 
hands we probably would still be obliged to pay 
twenty-five cents on a letter or book, as we do to 
the private express companies, no matter how small 
the package. If, on the other hand, the business 
of the railroads had been turned over to the nation, 
freight rates and passenger rates would have been 
reduced from time to time, as the postal rates have 
been, and we would now be enabled to ride at the 
cost of one-tenth of a cent a mile, or less, and send 
our freight at one-half a cent per ton per mile. 
With the increase of traffic which is sure to follow 
low rates, it is probable that the cost of transporta- 
tion would fall-even lower than this. 

“Trains have been run in this country at even a 
lower cost than one-tenth of a cent a passenger mile. 

“Tf the nation owned the railways we could go 
from New York to San Francisco and return for 
a five dollar bill. These things would be possible 
because of the great economies that would be ef- 
fected by public cwnership—economies that would 
save the people more than half of what they pay 
for railway service and reduce the actual cost of 
operation by at least a third. Here are the items: 

By abolishing all but one of the presidents with 
their staffs it would be a saving of $25,000,000. By 
abolishing the high-priced managers and their staft 
it would be a saving of $4,000,000. By abolishing 
attorneys and legal expenses it would be a saving 
of $12,000,000. By abolishing competitive adver- 
tising it would be a saving of $5,000,000. By abol- 
ishing traffic associations employed to adjust mat- 
ters between competing roads it would be a saving 
of $4,000,000. By exclusive use of the shortest 
routes it would be a saving of $25,000,000. By con- 
solidation of working depots, offices, and staffs it 
would be a saving of $20,000,000.—C. W. Davis. 

By uniformity of rail, cars, machinery, etc., cheap- 
eiing their manufacture, etc., it would be a saving 
of $5,000,000. By avoiding strikes and developing 
a better spirit among employes it would be a saving 
of $10,000,000.—Professor Frank Parsons. 

By having no rent or interest to pay it would be 
a saving of $309,000,000. By having no dividends 
to pay it would be a saving of $90,000,000. By put- 
ting the surplus in the people’s treasury it would 
be a saving of $29,000,000.—Poor’s Manual. 

“Total savings by public ownership of railways, 
$661,000,000 a year—a saving of more than half the 
$1,200,000,000 yearly paid to the railways by the 
people. 

* *K * 


Ethics of Socialism 


Socialism contains the highest ideal to which the 
the moral consciousness of man has yet attained. 
It demands that justice, equality, liberty and fra- 
ternity, ceasing to be abstract entities, shall enter 
into and direct the daily action of mankind. This 
insistence that the defined aspirations of the race 
shall mould our actions in the market place and 
not be left for moments of passive spiritual insight 
makes the supreme significance of Socialism. Man 
must live by bread; to obtain which he must today 
enter a field where his ideals are wantonly vio- 
lated; where success is in proportion to one’s power 
of wreaking injustice, of despoiling one’s brother, 
of denying equality and of rendering liberty a mean- 
ingless word. Many Socialists, recognizing the im- 
perative necessity of preparing an environment in 
which the moral consciousness of man may have 
symmetrical development and each component part 
such activity as is consistent with considerations 
of social wellfare, have dwelt so insistently on the 
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necessary reorganization of production and distri- 
bution that unphilosophic critics have had some jus- 
tification for assuming that Socialism was but an 
empty crucible. Were this true, criticism would be 
a futile waste of mental activity. 

A merely mechanical scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of industry would contain all the evils zealously 
pointed out by the individualist; the reorganization 
of production and distribution is but the means to 
the Socialist end, the noblest development of the 
individual. Socialism will displace individualism not 
through superior mechanism alone, but because the 
“ethical end, which tries to comprehend human life 
on all sides,” is by. it more nearly realized. A me- 
chanical unity is as much opposed to organic co- 
operation as is anarchy itself. The true conception 
of an organic society is one in which the best life 
of each man is, and is felt to be, bound up with 
the best life of his fellow-citizens. There is no 
greater or more common blunder than to treat nat- 
ural selection as essentially an agent of progress. 
Whatever else progress may be, it at least involves 
a fuller and more many-sided life. But one of the 
commonest methods of maintaining yourself in the 
organic world is by reducing your wants, and there- 
fore your capabilities, to a lower and lower level, so 
that you may live without the supplies which you 
have not strength or intelligence or energy te gain. 
The lower type underbids the higher, so to say, 
and the species degenerates. It is a circumstance 
too little noted, that, whereas among all higher an- 
imals, man, the highest, is everywhere dominant 
beyond dispute; it is only the low, miserable, de- 
graded basillus that wages war with him on equal 
terms, and in some places may be said almost to 
conquer and expel him. So great is the power of 
the deteriorated. Speaking generally, we may put 
it that natural selection is solely concerned with 
immediate success. You may possess qualities which, 
if you had time to work them out, would insure 
your lasting success and a place for your descendants 
above all competitors. But if, while laying your 
plans you are accidentally eaten up, your long- 
distance qualities, so to call them, will be of little 
avail, and your competitor, who has no brains, but 
a hard shell or quick legs, will survive and inherit 
your lands. What but this is individualism doing? 
Is it not, by pushing industrially unarmed men 
and women to the wall, forcing on them moral and 
physical deterioration, breeding parasites for its 
own inglorious destruction? 

The family, rightly organized, fosters the develop- 
ment of each member. Parents often learn when 
their children are grown that the child whom they 
thought dull has made an abler adult than the 
prococious one about whom their dreams circled. 
Socialism would foster each member. of society in 
such fashion; thereby obtaining from each the best. 
For moral progress consists primarily in leveling 
up the standard of conduct towards mankind in 
general to something like the level commonly real- 
ized in the family and the immediate social circle. 
At present the standing paradox of the moral con- 
sciousness is the gap between what we may roughly 
call its personal and its impersonal dealings.—L. T. 
Hobhouse, Fellow Merton College, Oxford. 
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Miss Frances E. Willard 


Among her latest utterances: “JI believe in the 
things that Christian Socialism stands for, and were 
I not teetotally occupied, would go into the move- 
ment heart and soul; as, indeed, I have done in 
public utterances for many years. Oh, that I were 
young again, and it should have my life! It is God’s 
way out of the wilderness and into the promised 
land. It is the very marrow and fatness of Christ’s 
gospel. It is Christianity applied. It means blessed- 
ness and salvation to the rich just as much as to the 
poor. Well, we must live for it. 

Yours for the day of universal good will, 
Frances E. Wiivarp, 
President World’s and National W. C. T. U. 
* Kk x 
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End of Railway Wars 
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N its annual report to congress, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission took 
occasion to discuss at length the sub- 
ject of further legislation amendatory 
of the act to regulate commerce. It 

my was then said that one of the strik- 

7) ing features of recent times in the 

i industrial world has been the ten- 

nt dency to combine for the purpose of 

i limiting or eliminating competition. 

In no branch of industry, probably, 

is the inducement to form combina- 

tions of this sort greater, nor the advantages to be 

hoped for from them formed more certain, than in 
railway operations. 

First—No competition is so destructive as that 
between railways. In most kinds of business com- 
petition stops with the bankruptcy of one of more 
of the competitors, but here the weak, roundabout, 
bankrupt line can otten inflict as serious damage as 
could a prosperous rival. 

Second—The nature of the business renders pos- 
sible large* profits from such combinations without 
attracting undue attentions. Transportation is anal- 
ogous to a tax imposed in varying degrees upon al- 
most all commodities. With important exceptions, 
moderate advances in rates, if equally distributed, 
would not be especially noticed by the public as a 
whole. But every advance adds to the net revenues 
of the railway, and a very light increase in all rates, 
if it should be permanently maintained, would en- 
hance enormously the value of railway securities. 

Third—No kind of property lends itself so readily 
to the permanent formation of such combinations as 
railroad property. He who combines all the fac- 
tories in the United States of a certain kind may 
lose in a short time the benefit of that monopoly by 
the erection of other factories of the same kind, 
but a monopoly created by the combination of all 
the railways of the United States is reasonably cer- 
tain to continue for years to come. 

Fourth—In addition to these inducements, the 
statutes of the land operate to produce the same re- 
sult. Many years ago the railway managers found 
it necessary, in what they believe to be legitimate 
self-protection, to form pooling contracts. They still 
believe that the right to make and enforce such con- 
tracts is a proper and essential one, but the interstate 
commerce act renders the formation of these con- 
tracts not only illegal, but criminal. That act also 
provides that carriers shall publish their rates and 
adhere to them, but the anti-trust act, as interpreted 
by the courts, renders any agreement with reference 
to the making or maintaining of interstate rates a 
crime. If carriers are to make public their rates and 
to charge all shippers the same rate, they must, as 
a practical matter, agree to some extent with respect 
to these rates. When railway managers believe that 
the law forbids in one act what they deem necessa- 
ry to the observance of another, the obvious ten- 
dency of the enforcement of such a law is to lead to 
the discovery, if possible, of some way in which it 
can be avoided. So if there can be no agreement in 
the operation of independent railways, it seems in- 
evitable that there will be unity or agreement in their 
ownership. 

The report says no one at all acquainted with 
what is transpiring can doubt that combinations 
have been formed, and are certain to be formed 
among railroads, which will be more extensive, more 
permanent, and more far-reaching in their ultimate 
results, than those of any other department of in- 
dustry. The experiefice of thirteen years shows that 
there is no serious difficulty in securing, upon the 
part of competitive lines, the adoption and publica- 
tion of rates satisfactory to the carriers, but hitherto 
it has been found impossible to secure the actual 
observance of rates on competitive traffic when 
adopted. A railway will seldom reduce the open 
rate, unless to meet some actual or supposed depart- 
ure from that rate by a rival line, for it is well un- 
derstood that such a reduction by one means simply 
a corresponding reduction by others. To prevent 
rate competition, therefore, it is only necessary to 
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secure compliance with the open tariff. In order 
to do this it is only necessary that competing line 
should own or control, or that some person in its 
interest should own or control, enough of the stock 
of its competitor to influence the election of a board 
of directors, and this seems to have been the method 
recently adopted in many instances. 


RAILWAY COMBINATION. 


The commision declared that it has no official 
knowledge of the extent of recent railway combina- 
tions, but it has informed itself as well as possible 
from unofficial sources. Disregarding mere rumors, 
but taking account of well authenticated statements, 
there were absorbed in various ways between July 
1, 1899, and November 1, 1900, 25,311 miles of rail- 
road. There are in the whole United States some- 
thing less than 200,000 miles of railroad, and more 
than one-eighth-of this entire mileage was, within 
the above period, brought, in one way or another, 
under the control of other lines. The commission 
goes on to say that it has become evident that in 
the immediate future the main transportation lines 
of this country, will be thrown into great groups, 
controlling their own territory, and not subject, with 
respect to most of their traffic, to serious compe- 
tition. 

Such a condition is not without its benefits. The 
evils which competition begets will largely disap- 
pear with that competition, and many of the worst 
forms of discrimination will cease. Owing to waste- 
ful competition transportation by rail actually costs 
mofe than it ought. To eliminate that competition 
will be to work an actual saving in the cost of the 
service, and this should redound to the benefit of 
both the carrier and the shipper. 

The danger lies in the fact that the only check 
upon the rate is thereby removed. Hitherto compe- 
tition between carriers has kept down the price of 
carriage. If that is taken away nothing remains ex- 
cept the force of popular opinion, and the feeble 
restraints of the present law, which are of little ef- 
fect, when directed against slight and gradual ad- 
vances. It will lie within the power of two or three 
men, or at most a small group of men, to say what 
tax shall be imposed upon the vast traffic moving be- 
tween the East and West. The nature of the ser- 
vice and the conditions under which this species 
of property is operated may be such that it cannot 
be, and perhaps ought not to be, brought under the 
controlling force of competition, but these very con- 
ditions make it imperatively necessary that some 
other control should be substituted for competition. 

It is idle to say that freight rates cannot be ad- 
vanced. During the past year they have been, by 
concerted action upon a vast volume of traffic, ad- 
vanced in every part of this country. It is equally 
idle to say that they will not be advanced. It is both 
human nature and the lesson of history that unlim- 
ited power induces misuse of that power. Railways 
are not combining for the purpose of “extortion and 
abuse,” but none the less should the people provide 
some protection against that possible result of the 
combination. 

INCOME STATISTICS. 


An abstract of the preliminary report of the in- 
come account of railways in the United “States for 
the year ending June 30, 1900, prepared by the sta- 
tistician to the commission, appeared in the report, 
based upon returns of operating roads representing 
190,406.09 miles of lines, or about 98 per cent of 
the mileage, in operation at the end of the year. 
The gross earnings of these roads were $1,480,673,- 
054, or $7776 per mile of line. Of these earnings, 
$396,860,760 were classed as passenger earnings and 
$1,048,268,875 as freight earnings. The gross earn- 
ings shown in the final report for the preceding year 
were $1,313,610,118. Operating expenses for the last 
fiscal year aggregated $956,814,142, or $5025 per mile 
of line. The net earnings of the roads embraced in 
this advance report were $523,858,912 for 1900, or 
$73,110,747 more than they were for 1899. Income 
from investments and other sources amounting to 
$60,675,700 were received, so that the total income 
was $584,534,612. 

The total deductions from income were $395,811,- 
056. This item includes interest on bonds, rents for 


leased lines, taxes ($44,396,165), and other charges 
to income. The amount of dividends declared was 
$109,400,147, which is $27,555,’88 greater than the 
amount declared by corresponding roads for 1899. 
The resulting surplus from the operation of the roads 
covered by this preliminary report was $79,323,400. 
The surplus shown in the final report for the pre- 
ceding year was $53,064,877. The amount of divi- 
dends stated does not include the dividends paid to 
stockholders by railway companies, the mileage of 
which is operated under lease or some other form 
of control. 

In touching on other topics, the commission’s re- 
port stated that the effectiveness of the law requir- 
ing safety appliances for common carriers has been 
supplemented by a system of inspection establighed 
by the commission, but it is declared that the law 
can only reach its highest value and efficiency when 
all interested—the railroads, the employes, and the 
commission—are working to the common end of 
securing from its operation the greatest practical 
results. 
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Ungrounded Apprehensions 


Boston, Feb. 12, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Comrade: THE CHALLENGE is certainly an 
innovation in Socialist journalism, and I may add 
not a bad innovation. First, its beautiful appear- 
ance—clean and neat. Our Socialist papers hgve un- 
fortunately suffered a good deal from their typo- 
graphical “ugliness.” The cheap paper, the bad 
typesetting, the poor ink, etc., make them so miser- 
able-looking that their possible gems remain undis- 
covered through the prejudice which the “cheapness” 
arouses. 

Your CHALLENGE can be safely given into the 
hands of any non-Socialist without fear of its not 
receiving a fair hearing. 

ITS ORIGINALITY. 

Another point in favor of THE CHALLENGE is its 
originality, in substituting the original articles of the 
editor by everything of the best, wherever it can be 
found. Most of our Socialist editors think that it 
is their sacred duty to fill up the paper with their own 
writings, no matter how monotonous and tiresome 
the must finally become. I think, therefore, that THE 
CHALLENGE has all the conditions of a future great 
success. 

There is, however, one fear in my mind. If you 
succeed in making the capitalist advertisers pay for 
the paper, would not you make the paper economically 
dependent upon those advertisers? And if so, would 
not économical dependence preclude political inde- 
pendence ? 

Hoping that will nver be, I am fraternally yours, 

Dr. M. J. Konixow. 


* 


The Doctor voices a sentiment regarding the ad- 
vertising in THE CHALLENGE that I felt would be 
raised sooner or later, and I hasten to answer it. I 
consider THE CHALLENGE the greatest force for a 
social revolution that exists in the conscious Social- 
ist movement, owing to its large circulation among 
non-Socialists. It is not only frankly revolutionary, 
but it backs up its revolutionary ideas by absolutely 
impregnable statistics and arguments taken directly 
from the non-revolutionists themselves. Advertisers 
who object to the politics of this paper don’t have 
to pay for their advertising. It is optional with them. 
I simply put it to them upon a purely business basis. 
I say Tue CHALLENGE has a large circulaion, and on 
that account is a good advertising medium. A Re- 
publican doesn’t buy an article because he sees it 
advertised in a Republican paper. He buys it because 
he wants it, and the advertisement tells him where 
to get it. Advertising space is valued just like sugar 
or any other commodity, upon the basis of what it 
is worth. The personality of the seller has no more 
to do with selling advertising than it has to do with 
selling sugar. The only reason that Tue CHat- 
LENGE is of value as an advertising medium is owing 


to its circulation, and the only reason it has a circu- 
lation is on account of its Socialism, and I may add’ 


on account of its “revolutionary Socialism. Now, 
when I say THe CHALLENGE is a “revolutionary” 
journal I don’t want people to be terrified at the 
word “revolutionary” ) before reading THe CHat- 
LENGE to find out what “revolutionary Socialism’’ is. 
I claim that simply from the business standpoint of 
interesting people and so getting their subscriptions, 
that the only kind of Socialism to talk about is the 
“revolutionary” kind. 

First—Because your argument is based upon the 
industrial development of the country and your facts 
upon which you build are of great interest to every- 
one. They are interesting in themselves, and make 
your paper interesting. Bryan can never use such 
facts to substantiate his position, and hence his paper 
must certainly die an easy and natural death from 
inanition. No reformer nor a “sensible, step by step” 
Socialist can logically use the industrial situation, the 
concentration of wealth, the trusts, etc., as any ar- 
gument for saying hat we will gradually slide into 
Socialism in the course of a thousand years or so 
without our knowing it. Of course, some of them 
do try to ride both horses, but their papers are deadly 
dull and stupid to an inconceivable degree, and they 
naturally have no circulation. They themsleves are 
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the visionary Utopians, and the term “sensible” So- 
cialist that I give them is as ironical use of the 
word as is possible. 

They are men whose wish is father to their theory. 
They would wish gunpowder to burn slowly like 
charcoal, and forthwith they form a theory that 
gunpowder cannot explode. They will even sit on 
a keg of powder and drop matches into it to prove 
they are right. Some day, when they are caught in 
the swirl of a great social revolution, which lands 
them into Socialism, they will probably get up an 
agitation to restore competition because they fear 
people are not good enough for the new regime. 

Well, my dear Doctor, I did not intend to expa- 
tiate to such length upon the reason why a “revo- 
lutionary” Socialist paper was the best to get sub- 
scribers, but my theme ran away with me. 

Second—A paper which argues for “revolutionary” 
Socialism is not only more logical, but it certainly 
takes a more ethical stand. If the present system is 
simply one of legalized robbery of the poor by the 
rich then there is no ethical argument in favor of a 
gradual change- than there would be in urging 
a man who has the habit of beating his wife to break 
off gradually. 

Then again not only is the revolutionary attitude 
more ethical, but it is at the same time more attract- 
ive to ordinary impatient mortals. If a man under- 
stands that Socialism is a good thing and that he can 
have it whenever he says he wants it, does anyone 
think you are making yourself appear more “sens- 
ible” to him by telling him that it’s too good a thing 
for him, but that with proper education his grand- 
child may be fitted for it? 

* Kk x 


Socialism Not Like Free Silver 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11, Igot. 

My Dear Gay: Yours of the oth inst. at hand 
and noted. Also received your paper and enclose 
50 cents postage for one year’s subscription. You 
can no doubt carry out your ideas when you are suc- 
cessful enough to secure a majority of voters to think 
your way. Probably you do not expect to reap the 
harvest in your life-time—but hope that the seed you 
are sowing may produce the desired crop—for the 
next generation to reap the harvest. However, this 
is a country where every man has a right to think 
and speak for himself, and as you derive consider- 
able satisfaction in expressing yours, you should have 
all the encouragement the laws permit. Theory is 
one thing and accomplishment another. I have not 
yet read any article, on what you intend to do with 


all the workmen the Government would not employ. 


You know they live economically, and yet can only 
make both ends meet! However, go in, old man, and 
good luck to you. All well here, and hope you are 
the same. Sincerely yours, James LApp. 
k 

I would explain for the benefit of my readers that 
Mr. Ladd is one of the head officials of a large pri- 
vate corporation that may be soon municipalized, and 
so to a certain extent he is naturally somewhat preju- 
diced against Socialism. However, he is fair; he 
says that he will let me go on in my headlong career 
since he could not put me in jail anyway because the 
laws of the country permit free speech. 

Before I became a Socialist, when I was a baby, 
I too was bothered in trying to see how under So- 
cialism all could get a comfortable living when it was 
such a desperate struggle for the workman today to 
make both ends meet, as Mr. Ladd says. I admit 
that I secretly felt that if Socialism meant lives for 
all of us upon what was practically the plane the 
workman now lives that I preferred inequality, with 
myself on top. I think this is really the basis of the 
objection of many of the well-to-do. They don’t 
want to live the lives of their servants or of working- 
men, notwithstanding that they may admit that they 
have no right to live any better lives. However, in 
he first place, I would remind Mr. Ladd that what 
the workman gets today is not determined by what 
he produces, but by what some other fellow will take 
the job for if he lets it go by. Each and every work- 
man in the world might be capable of producing 
all the luxuries now wasted by a Count de Castellane, 
but that would not give him more than the pittance 
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he now gets if he were selling his wages under a 
competitive wage-system. 

The miner in the rich mine gets the same wages 
as the miner in the poor mine, the difference goes to 
the mine-owner. So the worker in today’s world gets 
a bare living, and the surplus goes to the owners of 
the world. 

However, while all this explains why the worker 
cannot get any more wages than simply enough to 
keep him alive, it does not show that under Social- 
ism that he would be getting very much more, even 
if he did get all he produced. 

Would he produce enough to give him the comforts 
and luxuries of life? 

Mr. Ladd would probably say that even if he did 
get a fair shake on division of products there would 
not be much more for the worker than he gets to- 
day, and that he for one was going to take no chances 
of living the miserable life of a laborer by following 
any fool altruistic ideas of mine. He might admit 
the present competitive system unfair, but neverthe- 
less he would fight for it rather than let his wife do 
her own cooking and scrub her own floors. Well, 
I can’t say that I blame him. I don’t like work my- 
self, particularly dirty work. I much prefer the 
women I associate with to do no work that they 
don’t like to do. If I feared that Socialism meant 
drudgery for all I might be just as strenuously 
against it as are most of the rich old ladies whom I 
know that I am trying to convert. However, I don’t 
think any such thing. In fact, I know differently. 
Socialism means comparatively little necessary work 
for anybody. With the development of modern ma- 
chinery, even if we never made another single im- 
provement, the labor’ required for the production of 
the necessities and the ordinary sensible luxuries 
of life is practically infinitesimal. Under Socialism 
we will give no more thought and attention to getting 
our food and clothing than we do now to getting the 
air we breathe. 


I will not bore Jim Ladd with my “little girl” 
statistics mentioned in another column, but will 
simply ask him to reflect that if 100 years ago his 
New England ancestors without servants and with- 
out machinery, with no railroads, no steam power 
nor electricity—I say if those old codgers of a hun- 
dred years ago managed to live such a jolly fine 
life, when they were not busy dodging into their 
block-houses to escape old Powhattan, don’t he think 
than we could live a still more comfortable life if 
we used the machinery of the age and used it for the 
joint benefit of all. 

And one word more, dear Jim. I have sent you 
this paper for over a month. You have read every 
number, at least you should have done so. Now 
what excuse have you for intimating that I think 
Socialism is coming simply because a majority of 
the people may some day decide at the polls to try it? 
If there is one single thing that I have tried to drill 


into your brain it is the philosophy of the evolution 
of society; that Socialism is an evolutionary neces- 


sity, so to speak. 


Socialism is not like free silver, or protection, or 
prohibition. A measure of politics which the people 
may or may not adopt, and a measure after being 
adopted may be dropped. Socialism is the manhood 
of society, and is just as inevitable to come to it as 
your son is to become a man, and it is just as im- 
possible to be dropped, once taken, as it would be 
for you yourself to become a boy again. And let me 
tell you something else that will surprise you: There 
are something over twelve million voters in this 
country, about half Democrats and half Republicans. 
The Socialists don’t count much. They only cast a 
little over one hundred thousand votes in the last 
election. The next presidential election they are 
going to cast over a million, and that million will be 
just as good as five million. Whenever the Socialists 
cast one million votes it will cause so much discus- 
sion about Socialism that peopie will know what 
it is in short order, and to know is to love. 

I forget whether you are a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican, but you may set it down as a certainty that 
the next presidential vote you cast will be the last 
one you will ever cast for your party. It won’t 
be on the ticket by the following election. 
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MACHINERY 


I was born in Cincinnati and lived there winters, 
but my dear old father, a banker, appreciating the 
benefits of country life, sent me every summer to 
visit my country cousins, who were farmers on 
the shores of Lake Erie, near Sandusky, Ohio. 

Those were happy days, the only thing missing 
for complete happiness being other idle boys for 
me to play with. My cousins always had the farm 
chores to do and all the other little boys of my 
age, say from eight to twelve years, had some 
work or other to do that prevented them from 
joining me in swimming or boating, or whatever 
amusement J fancied. JI remember that there was 
one boy, Tommy Smith, son of an Irish quarryman, 
in whom I discovered a great affinity, probably be- 
cause he was the same age as myself, and I even 
used to help him to do his chores for half a day 
in order to get his companionship in play after- 
ward. Tommy’s father was a widower and Tommy 
had to keep house, carry water for it and cook 
his father’s meals. The cabin in which they lived 
was a miserably dirty, unpainted affair of two 
rooms, but I had more fun in it washing dishes 
with Tommy than I did in many a rich man’s man- 
sion. My cousins, although hard working men 
and boys themselves and not given to making fine 
social distinctions, were rather scandalized that I, 
a nice, clean city boy, should fraternize with such 
a “dirty little Irish mick,” as they graphically de- 
nominated Tommy. They even endeavored to in- 
timidate with stories of Tommy harboring certain 
beings noted by evolutionists as examples of de- 
generation by atrophy. However, Tommy suited 
me all right, and I stuck by him notwithstanding 
such protests. It was not democracy asserting 
itself within me, but simply the natural desire for 
companionship which Tommy filled better than any 
other person at hand. Thirty years have passed 
since Tommy and I played together on the Lake 
Erie shore, and I have no doubt that if Tommy has 
followed the vocation of his father, a laborer, 
that the difference in our subsequent environment 
has given each of us such different ideas of what 
constitutes amusement that I would hardly be will- 
ing today to do chores in order to release Tommy’s 
time that he and I might once again play together. 

Sympathetic companionship is the desire of all, 
but under present circumstances the choice is so 
limited that few ever fully realize its full delights. 
To one baby all babies are alike to it. It can coo 
with one as well as with another. Young children 
still retain this easily satisfied democratic accom- 
modating mood. If the environment remains the 
same, children when grown into men, will prob- 
ably find themselves still companionable to each 
other, but if part become poor and the others rich 
there will irresistibly exist a difference that will 
make the pleasure of free intercourse between them 
difficult if not quite impossible. The rich man 
and the poor man can never be. the same compan- 
ions to each other that they could be with an 
equality of wealth. However, I am diverging from 
my original theme. I did not set out to show how 
much we lose in the way of companionship by re- 
fusing to allow others the wealth with which to 
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create an environment for themselves that would 
make them cultured, educated people. I did not 
even think of telling about little Tommy Smith and 
the sacrifices I made in order to have him play 
with me. What I started out to tell was the dif- 
ficulty I had in getting my country cousins to find 
the time to play with their city visitor and that 
when one day I heard them say they were expect- 
ing a new patent mowing machine down from San- 
dusky town I immediately jumped to the con- 
clusion that after its arrival they would have time 
“to burn,” and that I would no longer be at a loss 
to find playmates. 


The machine came one day and was set to work 
in the fragrant timothy field. With it one cousin 
did the work that formerly required all the men 
of the whole family. I remember quite well, not- 
withstanding these intervening thirty odd years, how 
disappointed I was to find that the new machine 
did not seem to give any more time for my cousins 
for play than before they had it.. 

Well, that’s really the end of my ‘story. 

I did not realize that machinery has never 
lightened the toil of a single worker but supposed 
that it was a particularly extraordinary case of 
my cousins. I remember even now of hearing the 
discussions of my elders, in those days, about the 
effect of the new machinery which was then being 
so rapidly introduced in America, and all seemed 
to think that it would only be a matter of a short 
time when everything would be so cheap that a 
man would not have to work over a few days in 
the week to buy all he needed for a whole month. 

Time went on apace and I again remember how 
surprised I was that there seemed so little light- 
ening of toil, and that my cousins never found any 
more time to play than they did before. I grew to 
manhood without that day ever appearing, but I 
have never forgotten the lesson of my childhood. 

Now let me ask my unbelieving friends, when 
do they think that we are going to let the wonderful 
machines we have invented do enough work to al- 
low us time for play? 


Do they think that we have not mide sufficient 
progress in invention to allow time for leisure? 
When a little girl can weave the cloth to clothe 
a thousand and the labor of one man produces wheat 
to feed the same thousand, would it not be pos- 
sible for the world to sit down and rest every once 
in a while and let itself be fed without working 
itself to death, and glad to get the job, as it is to- 
day. If my unbelieving friends say that we have not 
advanced enough dn productive capacity notwith- 
standing all our “little girl weaving cloth” statistics, 
we would like to know how much more must we 
advance before we can take a rest? You unbe- 
lievers, come now, let us imagine that Edison or 
Tesla has made an invention that takes electricity 
direct from the air free of cost, so that one man 
produce the food, clothes, and lodging not only to 
feed one thousand, but the whole world. Let us 
get to extremes and we will understand each other 
better. 


We now assume then, that the labor of one man 
will completely provide the material, physical neces- 
sities of the whole earth. 

What good would that do the inhabitants of the 
earth if they had nothing to trade off for those 
necessities so easily produced? With such a won- 
derful labor-saving device that would allow one 
man to produce for the whole world, it is evident 
that a man’s labor would not be worth much to 
sell. The fact that the necessaries of life cost prac- 
tically no labor would constitute no business rea- 
son for their being given away absolutely free. No 
more than they should be given away today free, 
although the labor cost is so very small. 


Well, then, my dear unbelievers, I have gone the 
limit of machine production when I allow you 
that one man does the work of the world. It is 
now up to you to show me how the inhabitants of 
the world would get a living under such a condition. 

They could not sell their labor, for labor would 
be a complete and absolute drug on the market. 


After one man’s labor was used there would be no 
demand for any more. 

It is true there would be plenty of leisure for 
the rest of the world, but they would not be look- 
ing for leisure, they would be frantically hunting for 
work. Not because they liked work better than 
leisure but because they wanted to trade off their 
labor for something to eat. 

Now I know that my unbelieving cohorts will 
simply shrug their shoulders and say that I am 
painting an impossible fancy picture. That it is 
absurd to talk about one man feeding the world 
by his single-handed labor. Why, they will say, 
such a dreadful calamity as that would never be 
allowed to fall upon mankind by a Divine Provi- 
dence. God intended us to work for our living. 

Well, that may be, but still I insist that it is 
a rather peculiar condition of affairs that theoret- 
ically we must starve to death if we invent a ma- 
chine that will give us food without labor. That is, 
we must starve if we don’t happen to own the ma- 
chine and the earth to apply it to. 

That’s Socialism, however, and my unbelievers 
would rather starve to death than try Socialism. 


* * 


Socialists Against Alcohol 


One of the most hopeful signs for the future life 
of the Social Democratic party on the continent of 
Europe, writes the Berlin correspondent of the Chris- 
tian World, an old-established English weekly, is the 
stand which their Icaders are beginning to make 
against the habitual use of alcohol by the workmen 
who constitute the bulk of their party. The cor- 
1espondent goes on to say: 

“The anti-alcohol campaign finds its chief sup- 
porters in Germany and Belgium, the two countries 
where the ruvages of drink are most felt. In Ger- 
many the Socialist leaders have hit upon the happy 
notion of circulating among their adherents a num- 
ber of popularly-written pamphlets setting forth the 
evils of drink, and the best methods of remedying 
these. In plain language these pamphlets describe 
the various diseases consequent on the use of al- 
cohol, and point out the inevitable physical and men- 
tal degeneracy which is the drunkard’s certain lot. 
Especial emphasis is laid on the fact, now scien 
tifically indisputable, that drunkenness in parents 
almost always affects the children. In some of these 
pamphlets some appalling statistics from official 
sources are given which will, doubtless, interest 
temperance reformers in England. In the city of 
Berlin alone 800 persons are annually treated by 
medical men for delirium tremens. In Germany 
12,000 persons are annually treated for this disease. 
In prisons 14,000 drunkards are confined, and 6000 
in lunatic asylums. One-quarter of the entire num- 
ber of lunatics in Germany are persons whose men- 
tal disorders were directly brought about by the 
inordinate use of alcoholic drinks. In Switzerland 
the position of affairs is, if anything, worse. Over 
II per cent. of all deaths of persons between the 
ages of 20 and 4o are attributed to the excessive 
use of drink, a percentage which rises to 15 between 
the ages of 40 and 60. That is to say, that every 
tenth death in Switzerland is the result of excessive 
drinking. The connection between alcoholism and 
crime is amply illustrated by these Socialist pam- 
phlets. Dr. Baer, the eminent German alienist, says 
that of 32,837 criminals in German prisons 42 per 
cent. are drinkers. Forty-six per cent. of all mur- 
ders committed, and 63 per cent. of all homicides, 
were directly traceable to drink. Of prisoners con- 
victed of injury to the person, 81 per cent. committed 
their crimes under the influence of alcohol, and of 
persons convicted for disturbing public order, or for 
maltreating their relatives, 89 per cent. were intox- 
icated when they committed their offenses. These 
are truly instructive figures. Some most curiously 
instructive statistics have been gathered in the 
schools in Saxony, probably the most drunken por- 
tion of Germany. In the city of Leipsic one school 
was found where, among 107 young children under 
12 years, 81 had tasted brandy. In another school, 
among 42 boys belonging to the junior class, where 


the age averages 7 years, 14 confessed to having 
been drunk, 24 to having habitually tasted brandy, 
and 17 to daily drinking. To illustrate the effect 
of all this one the children, one large school in 
Leipsic was taken, where inquiries were made as 
to the progress of sgt scholars. Only 134 of these 
were innocent of the taste of alcohol. Of these 
nearly 45 per cent. passed through the highest class 
in the school. Of 164 children who occasionally 
obtained drink from their parents, only 35 per cent. 
passed through the highest class. Among 219 chil- 
dren who regularly drank beer at home only 27 per 
cent. passed this class; and, finally, of 71 children 
who drank beer twice a day, 24 per cent. reached 
the highest class. We are not aware whether sim- 
ilar statistics have been gathered in any English 
school, but there can be little doubt that when such 
statistics have been obtained they will show the 
same painful results. 

The point of view of the Socialist reformers on 
the continent is not exactly that of the British and 
American teetotalers. Their panacea is not total 
abstinence, nor do they seek to invoke legislation 
to their assistance. They seek to wean the workers 
from the use of brandy and from excessive beer 
drinking, and they believe that this can best be done 
by improving their social position, by lightening their 
lot, by decreasing their hours of labor, by increas- 
ing their wages, by improving their dwellings, by 
the establishment of communal coffee houses and 
of cookery schools where the wives of workmen 
may learn how to prepare tasty, cheap dishes.”’—- 
Los Angeles Times. 


* * 


Billion Dollar Trust 


The billion dollar steel trust is now an accom- 
plished, fact Mr. Carnegie having sold out to his 
rivals, J. Pierpont Morgan and associates. Mr. Car- 
negie received an enormous price for his holdings. 
It was sell out or fight, and he chose the former 
course as the more profitable. He was ready to re- 
tire from active business anyway, and he will now 
have more time, and incidentally more money, to 
devote to the endowment of public libraries. 

The same men now practically control the petro- 
leum trust, the coal trust, the railroad trust—so far 
as it has been formed—and the steel trust. All these 
are allied interests, and they carry with them a num- 
ber of smaller monopolies. For instance, the Stan- 
dard Oil Company has interested itself in gas plants 
in several of the larger cities in the country, for the 
reason that the by-products of petroleum are used 
largely in the manufacture of gas. In short, the 
gigantic schemes that are now being perfected by 
Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Morgan and their associates 
represent the private trust idea at its logical con- 
clusion. Each great monopoly under their control 
feeds the others, assists in securing the greatest pos- 
sible economy of production, the cheapest transpor- 
tation, and the surest, steadiest, most profitable 
markets. 

Many intelligent students of economics agree that 
the trust idea thus carried out will not be bad for 
the country, if only the men who control the trust 
do not abuse their power. Several years ago, before 
the ‘prevailing trust plan was put into operation, 
President—then Professor—Hadley of Yale pointed 
out what was coming with the prescience of one to 
whom the future had been revealed. He then asked 
the question, “Will those who then control the mo- 
nopolies of the country use their power fairly and 
wisely?” He did not attempt to answer the ques- 
tion. Consolidation, concentration, monopoly, are 
the order of the day. Legislation may direct and 
check, but it cannot destroy this industrial ten- 
dency. There are good trusts and bad trusts. As 
they predominate, so shall the revolution be peace- 
ful or stormy. The public ownership of many of the 
sources of production and of public utility hinges 
upon this contingency.—Los Angeles Herald. 


* OK x 
The Morgan-Harriman-Vanderbilt railroad 


syndicate is planning to buy out the Pullman 
Car Company. 
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FROM OUR FRIENDS 


Clear And Ringing 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq.: 

Am highly pleased with the clear ringing tone of the 
Socialist matter Tur CHALLENGE contains. I wish 
you all success. F. F. Pryor, Tampa, Fla. 

* *K 


“A Dandy’’ 
Newton, Mass., Jan. 29, 1901. 
Your paper is a “dandy,” much the best appearing 
one in the field. I am sure that I can get business 
for it at the proper rates. Eucene Houeu. 
National Advertising Agent. 
* * x 


Cincinnati Public Library 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. :— 

The library has received Tur CHALLENGE, for 
which the board of trustees return a grateful ac- 
knowledgement. N. D. C. Honces, Librarian. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 7, 1901. 

* *K 


“A Power For Socialism” 

I must compliment you upon the able manner in 
which THE CHALLENGE is edited. I find every 
issue more and more interesting than the previous 
issue and am always therefore anxious to see the 
next. It is a power for Socialism. 

Tuomas LAKE, Saticoy. 
* *K * 


From The Great Woman Orator 
My Dear Mr. Wilshire: 

THE CHALLENGE is the very best Socialistic paper 
that has come under my observation as yet. In- 
closed find one dollar for two subscriptions. 

I send out to you across the continent the earnest 
wishes of an earnest heart for your welfare and suc- 
cess. Yours for humanity, 

Feb. 6, 1901. Mary E vizapetH LEASE. 

* * * 


“A Subscriber For Life”’ 


Dear Comrade: My first number of THE CHAL- 
LENGE received. Am more than pleased with it. 
You can count on me as a subscriber for the balance 
of my life. With such a paper as THE CHALLENGE 
you should receive the support of every Socialist 
in America. Yours fraternally, 

E. M. MeEnpaALL, 725 Sheldon street. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Feb. 5th, 1gor. 

* *K Xx 


‘“‘Destined to be a Power” 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Comrade: Success to your CHALLENGE. 
Judging the future by the numbers I have already 
seen THE CHALLENGE is destined to be a power 
in the Socialist movement of America. 

I inclose fifty cents. Please put me on the list. 
I would like to get all numbers issued after Jan- 
uary 23d.  Fraternally yours, 

Louisville, Ky., Feb. 6, 1901. 

*x* * * 


F. L. Ropinson. 


“Many Startling Changes” 


My Dear Gay: I read with much interest THE 
CHALLENGE. I certainly agree with you that this 
is a time of perilous and grave questions concern- 
ing the power of consolidated capital, the solution 
of which will bring many and startling changes. 
The paper is excellently gotten up and I think, 
without flattery, that you can be proud of it. 

With sincere regards and best wishes for yout 
success. As ever, yours sincerely, 

Cincinnati, Feb. 6, 1901. Apert D. SHOCKLEY. 

* OK x 


Likes Its Appearance 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Comrade—Allow me to congratulate you 
on the splendid appearance and good matter in 
Tue CHALLENGE. Will gladly do what I can for 
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you here, and can help you some in connection with 
the N. D. Inclosed 25 cents for which send THE 
CHALLENGE to Fred P. Young, 317 College street, 
Springfield, Mo., one year. Fraternally yours, 
Harry M. TiIcHENoR. 
Springfield, Mo., Feb. 7th, 1904. 
*x *K xX 
Likes Everything About It 


From Ford, Editor Coming Nation. 

I have gone over THE CHALLENGE. Its mechan- 
ical side is perfect. Where did you ever pick 
up such a plant? I like the general plan of the 
paper, too, and particularly your sense of what is 
Socialistic news. In fact, I like everything about 
THE CHALLENGE, but especially your own writing. 

* *K OK 
It’s Good All Around 
London, Ohio, Feb. 7th, rgo1. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles :— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: Numbers 1 and 2 of 
Tue CHALLENGE came duly to hand. Allow me to 
congratulate you on the typographical appearance 
and clear, ringing Socialist matter THe CHAL- 
LENGE contained. I wish you success in your un- 
dertaking, both for your own benefit and the benefit 
of the cause of Socialism. Please send me Number 
3 and all succeeding numbers, and oblige, 

Yours for Socialism, W. H. Porter. 
* * * 


The Challenge 


This is the name of H. Gaylord Wilshire’s new 
paper, the second number of which is before us. It 
is a sixteen-page paper, devoted to Socialism, and 
has for its motto, “Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” 
It bristles with facts, sharp points and telling blows 
against the trusts and the present system under 
which wealth on the one hand and poverty on the 
other hand are on the increase. 

We congratulate the Socialists that they have 
a paper at last backed by Mr. Wilshire’s money and 
brains. It cannot fail to be a good one and to 
last as long as the publisher chooses. 

The mechanical department, we understand, is 
in the hands of Bert Bynon, and it is a model 
in make-up and typography. 

The paper is published at 623 S. Hill street at 50c 
a year.—East Side News. 

* ok Ok 


L. A. County Council of Labor 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir—It gives me great pleasure to inform 
you of the appreciation of this body of your faithful 
and earnest work on the board of freeholders, and 
the interest shown by you in the workingman. Reso- 
lutions to this effect were adopted by unanimous 
vote. Gratefully yours, 

W. M. Tomutnson, Secretary. 


* OK 


Richard La Monte in New Zealand 


Mrs. George La Monte writes THE CHALLENGE 
from Bound Brook, N. J., that her son, Robert 
Rines La Monte, the well known writer, is now 
on the way to New Zealand. Wellington will be 
Mr. La Monte’s headquarters during his stay in 


the antipodes. 
* * * 


An Automobile Camera 


Of so great importance has the regulation of the 
speed of the automobile vehicles become in France 
that a special photographic camera to record their 
speed has recently been invented. It is a double 
shutter, which causes two exposures to be made 
on the same plate, separated by a known interval 
of time. In this way two images of the moving 
object are obtained, and by measuring the distance 
between them the rate of speed can be determined, 
as the size of the car is known and is measured 
on the plate—Public Opinion. 

* * 


Tue CHALLENGE sent to any address for fifty cents 
a year. Foreign and domestic stamps taken. 
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Effect of Perfected Machinery 


OME PEOPLE when they arrive at 
the conclusion that trusts are a nat- 
ural and inevitable development of 
our industrial system, seem to think 
that they have arrived at all there is 
to arrive at. As a matter of fact, 
they have only commenced to arrive. 
The people of the Bryan class who 
think that trusts are simply felo- 
nious combinations of wicked capi- 
talists, and that they can be whiffed 
away by letting Bryan sit in the 

Presidential chair with a crown of gold thorns on 

his head, are- getting to be as scarce as believers in 

the “blue glass cure.” 

Schoolmasters Carnegie, Rockefeller & Co. have 
been too indefatigable and convincing with their 
object lessons in the beauties of “harmonizing of 
interests” for anyone except a born jackass to bray 
for the “destruction of trusts.” 

Yes, people are now about resigned to monopoly 
in industry, and the Republican party in particular 
is priding itself upon its philosophic attitude in 
such resignation. 

It is here where the Socialists step up and prod 
the elephant with a particularly sharp rod. 

The era of competition in industry has lasted 
about one hundred years since the commencement 
of the use of steam and labor-saving machinery. 
Monopoly is the direct result of this same ma- 
chinery producing more than can be sold, and is in- 
tended by the capitalists to protect them against the 
consequent cutting of prices. Monopoly does and 
will prevent over-production; it will certainly pre- 
vent cutting of prices, but it can never create a mar- 
ket, speaking in a world sense. Monopoly will ar- 
range a system that will prevent Rockefeller pro- 
ducing more oil than he can sell, but it won’t 
make the market for oil larger after a certain point 
has been reached. At ten cents per gallon, I want 
just so much oil to burn; if the price is made fif- 
teen cents I will probably burn less, and if it is 
made five cents, I may burn more. Rockefeller 
simply finds out the price at which he makes the 
most money, and fixes it at that figure. It may be 
that he will make more money selling it at five 
cents than he will by selling it at ten cents, be- 
cause I burn more oil. It may be that there is more 
profit in selling a smaller quantity at fifteen cents 
and making more money per gallon than there is in 
selling the larger quantity at five cents. Experience 
alone will determine for Rockefeller where the 
most profit lies. 

However, the period of monopoly in industry is 
bound to be of a most ephemeral character, not- 
withstanding that for the time being it accom- 
plishes it mission most perfectly, namely, the squeez- 
ing of the greatest amount of profits out of the peo- 
ple. 

The reason that monopoly is destined to be short- 
lived is simply because it is the precursor of an in- 
soluble, unemployed problem. Monopoly came into 
being owing to the over-production of industrial 
machinery. Its mission, and it fulfills its mission 
perfectly, is to prevent the continuance of this over- 
production. As a matter of fact, the machinery of 
the world, and particularly in the United States, 
is now completed, and so any addition at all be- 
comes an “over-production.” Hence, the trusts really 
prevent any addition of new machinery of produc- 
tion, because such machinery is not needed. No- 
body except poor, intellectually bankrupt Bryan 
can complain about the prevention of the produc- 
tion of the unnecessary. 

I said noboly; I will modify: There is one man 
who complains, and who always will complain, and 
that is the workingman who has been accustomed 
to make a living in building up this new machinery 
of production. The men who have been doing the 
grading and laying the rails for the new railways, 
the men who have been building new oil tanks for 
new oil refineries. These men, Mr. Rockefeller 
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may convince that their labor is now quite super- 
fluous to him, but they will be just as hungry all 
the same, if they can’t get another job to buy their 
dinners. What good will it do Mr. Rockefeller 
to argue on political economy with ravenous work- 
ingmen? They will want bread, not a speech on 
the philosophy of the trust. 

The San Francisco Chronicle, in a recent editor- 
ial, seems to think it has summed up all the wisdom 
of the age on the trust question, when it shows that 
if there is no demand for a product made by a trust 
that the trusts cannot force the people to buy it. 

t says: 

“A dispatch to the New York Sun from Cologne 
quotes a technical journal of the latter city as stat- 
ing that all branches of the iron market in Ger- 
many are feeling ‘the evil effects of the present state 
of the labor market.’ ‘Prices,’ it says, ‘have been 
forced down to an incredible extent and in a major- 
ity of cases the iron works are in a desperate plight. 
Heavy contract obligations for raw materials, im- 
mense stocks in hand and large debts are the rule, 
and to crown all, the prices are such that they mean 
a dead loss to the manufacturers. There are no 
signs of improvement anywhere.’ It is impossible 
to overestimate the importance of the news. It has 
a significance which Americans will be slow to ap- 
prehend, but which will be finally borne in upon 
them: In short, it demonstrates conclusively the 
fallacy of the idea that combination, no matter how 
effective, can prevent the fall of prices when the 
consumptive ability of a people is impaired to such 
an extent that the normal demand for products is 
greatly lessened. 

“There is no doubt that the Germans have 
achieved a larger degree of success in the direction 
of organization to keep up internal prices than the 
people of any other country. The testimony of the 
commercial attache of the British Embassy at Ber- 
lin, who made an extended report on the subject to 
his Government, and the evidence of American Con- 
suls is conclusive on this point. But in spite of the 
elaborate pains taken to guard against the conitn- 
gency referred to prices are falling in Germany to 
the point below which iron can be profitably manu- 
factured. The result was not unexpected, at least 
by those economists who recognize the fact that the 
law of supply and demand-is inexorable. The com- 
binations formed for the purpose of controlling 
prices, no matter how thorough, can only be supreme 
in the matter of supply. The consumer controls 
the other end. If he does not demand products at 
the prices fixed by the combine, the latter must cease 
producing or tempt him to buy by making conces- 
sions. The experience of the Germans will cause 
a notable revision of the views of those in this coun- 
try who adhere to the belief that trusts are omnipo- 
tent and can defy the laws of true economics.” 


Nobody thinks the trusts can force the people to 
buy what they don’t want, or what they can’t pay 
for, and that is not what is bothering us, anyway. 
What we worry about it that the people cannot 
force the trusts to sell them what they want. Ar- 
mour & Co. cannot force me to buy their meat. I 
may prefer bread at the price, but if I should want 
meat, and Armour said I couldn’t have it at any 
price, then what could I do? The trusts cannot 
force people to buy at a certain price more than 
they want. If the trusts wish to sell more, then 
they must reduce their price. If, as in Germany, 
there is a complete cessation of demand, there may 
be offered iron goods at a ridiculously low price, 
and still no takers. That is no argument against 
the benefit of trusts, however, to the iron manu- 
facturer. If they had no combination, iron would 
have had to have been sold at just as low a price, 
anyway, to have attracted purchasers, and probably 
the competitive struggle of the makers would have 
sent it very much lower. Then, when trade re- 
vives, if the trusts have control, they can get all 
there is in it, while if there were competition the 
price of iron would never rise much above cost of 
production. 

It is probable that the low prices in Germany 
are the result of American competition, and, if so, 
the German iron manufacturers can never expect 
better prices unless they levy a high tariff. When 
they do that they can at least make their German 
customers pay any price they wish for what they 
must have. They can determine for themselves 
what price will bring them the most profits. A 
high price, with small sales, or a low price and heavy 
sales. 

The editorial in the Chronicle is also significant 


as indicating the startling effects of the perfection 
of American machinery in Germany. 

America is not only preparing a revolution in this 
country by the wonderful perfection of its indus- 
trial machinery, but every European country is 
threatened with social revolution by being swamped 
with American goods. Trade is today so inter 
national that a huge industrial crisis and an unem- 
ployed army in Germany are sure to have a disas- 
trous effect upon America. 

We are now bragging of our enormous exports. 
Can we sell to a nation in the throes of an indus- 
trial crisis? 

The very fact that we have increased our exports 
so enormously is simply because we are undermin- 
ing our European competitors in their own domes- 
tic markets, but this very undermining will render 
them too poverty-stricken to continue buying. Let 
the trust-owners of this country take warning from 
the trust-owners in Germany. To form a trust is a 
simple matter compared with feeding a hungry na- 
tion. Germany is the hungry nation today; America 
will be another hungry nation tomorrow. This hun- 
ery business, however, won’t break up trusts, no 
more than fire will stop heating water, because you 
happen to scald your hand in the boiling water. Mo 
nopoly is absolutely a permanent feature in our in- 
dustrial production, but the future will be public 
ownership, instead of private ownership, of the mo- 
nopoly. We won’t adopt public ownership because 
we want it. We won’t have sense enough to know 
a good thing until it is forced down our throats. 

We say let the trust-owners take warning, but 
really there is very little for them to do. We don't 
blame them for making hay while the sun shines. 
The trust is the best method of making money; 
in fact, it’s the only safe and sensible way. We wish 
we had plenty of trust stock ourselves, so that we 
could spend the more upon THE CHALLENGE. If we 
were advising a capitalist what to do for Socialism, 
we would say invest your money in a trust and give 
your surplus income to increase the circulation of 
Tue CHALLENGE. Here is a pointer for Andrew 
Carnegie. 

* K °K 
From TYoledo’s Mayor 
Totepo, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

My Dear Sir—Thanks for THe CHALLENGE. I 
think its general spirit is one of progress, and have 
no doubt that it will help to keep the great ball of 
truth rolling, for we know that this ball is going 
to be kept rolling until it shall get bigger and bigger 
and squeeze all the error (wrong) out of the world. 

Under another cover, I send you a copy of my 
book, “Letters of Love and Labor.” Very sincerely 
yours, S. M. Jones. 
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The Dying Year 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of Gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of Peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
—TENNYSON. 
* *K x 


Mr. Astor’s Display of Grief 

London.—William Waldorf Astor, now a natural- 
ized subject of the king, is making a greater dis- 
play of grief for the queen’s death than any other 
person in England. The office of his estate on the 
Thames embankment is covered with emblems of 
mourning and every blind is drawn. The most prom- 
inent display on the Strand is made also by Amer- 
icans, on whose shops there are streamers of crepe 
from the top of the building to the ground.—Chicago 
Chronicle. 


Telephoned Without Wires 


Frank Hartley and Forrest Hawkins, two young 
electricians of Greenport, L. I., claim to have dis- 
covered a method of telephoning without wires over 
a long distance. They have been conducting their 
experiments for some time privately at their labora- 
tory at home. A few days ago they had so far 
perfected their system that they were enabled to 
make an open air test. 

Hartley set up his apparatus in Greenport and 
Hawkins took a duplicate set and went to Shelter 
island, about two miles distant. Copper plates were 
erected on tall poles, and their apparatus transmitted 
the messages through the air between the mainland 
and the island. Their apparatus is simple, but in- 
volves. several well-known principles, which are 
ingeniously combined to obtain the desired result— 
New York Evening Telegram. 

* CK OK 


Left $100,000 to Found Periodicals 


Paris—A large, unique literary venture has just 
been inaugurated here. The late Norwegian in- 
ventor, Nobel, has left a large sum of money which 
is to be employed in “the promotion of liberal ideas 
throughout the world,” and a part of this fund is 
to be employed to found three bi-monthly periodicals 
to be published simultaneously in France, Germany 
and England, in French, German and English re- 
spectively. The famous lawyer, Maitre Labori, who 
so valiantly defended Zola and Dreyfus, is to be the 
editor in chief of these publications, and the central 
office is therefore to be in this city. The business 
manager of the enterprise will be Albert Langen 
of Munich, a publishef who was exiled from Ger- 
many on account of lese majeste. Phe Nobel fund 
furnishes $100,000 with which to establish the en 
terprise and $20,000 more annually.—Chicago Record. 

* OK OK 

The English syndicate, of which Sir William Van 
Horne is the head, purposes to have the Cuban Cen- 
tral Railroad completed the entire length of the 
island with eighteen months; the work of construc- 
tion is now being pushed rapidly forward from Santa 
Clara eastward, from Santiago westward, and from 
Ciego de Avila, in the province of Puerto Principe, 
both eastward and westward. In this province of 
Puerto Principe is the old Military Trocha Railroad, 
or, as it now called, the Jucaro and San Fernando 
Railroad, which extends from Jucaro on the south 
coast to San Fernando on the north coast, and passes 
through a stretch of country that has no equal for 
beauty and fertility on the face of the earth. 

* *K * 


Socialism does not wish to abolish private prop- 
erty or accumulation of wealth; but aims to dis- 
place the present system of private capital by a sus- 
tem of collective capital, which would introduce a 
unified organization of national labor. 
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Compressed Beef 


Chicago, Feb. 7—The American today says that 
negotiations for the consolidation of the three great: 
est packing houses in the world—the Armour, Swift 
anc Morris firms—has been under way since the 
death of Philip D. Armour, and that the deal is nov 
far from consummation, the only apparent obstacle 
in the way being the unwillingness of J. Ogden 
Armour to sink a great name in a corporation title. 

The plans have been discussed for a capitalizatiou 
of $135,000,000. 

Outside competition, it is alleged, is responsible 
for the move. 

Schwarzchild & Sulseberger, eastern packers, who, 
it is said, have $40,000,000 of Rothschild money be- 
hind them, have cut into the Chicago trade to such 
an extent that it was deemed absolutely necessary 
for the Armour, Morris and Swift concerns to pool 
issues. 

Philip Armour was approached two years ago or: 
the same proposition. He refused, but in his will 
specific permission is given to his executors to do as 
they wish with his property. 

The three concerns employ 54,000 people and do a 
combined business of $500,000,000 yearly. 

Kx OK Ok 


The Mills’ Lessons 


A copy of the first of the printed lessons in the 
correspondence work of the Chicago School of So 
cial Economy has been sent to us by Comrade Mills. 
In this lesson he affirms that all the earth belongs 
by natural and inherent right to all of the people. 
The facts on which he depends for his argument are 
gathered from the most eminent scientific authori- 
ties. After the narration of these facts and the 
theory of the naturalists regarding them, he pro- 
ceeds with a series of twelve propositions to tie up 
the situation, and by a line of inductive reasoning to 
establish his claims. He does this not by any gen- 
eral assertions or sentiments, but by a line of rea 
soning in which there are no missing links, and 
which in the most forcible and conclusive manner 
refute and deny that there can be any just and nat- 
ural ownership of the earth or any portion of the 
earth. 

He announces that the next lesson will deal with 
“Primitive Industry.” The cost of the whole twenty 
lessons, together with the correspondence—and the 
lessons are not in shape to use without the corre- 
spondence—is only $3. A course of the same length 
in the ordinary correspondence school would cost 
$25. 

* OK OO 
One Great Trust 


It isn’t difficult to believe that out of it all will 
come ONE GREAT TRUST, covering and- controlling the 
whole great system of industrial energy: And when 
that time comes the trust question will be much 
nearer adjustment than it is now, for the oppressive 
condition—which will mean nothing but complete 
industrial slavery—will compel a solution of the 
problem, either by law or force, that will give the 
people their full rights. 

When the necessity becomes urgent, the American 
people can be safely depended upon to dispose of the 
trust evil, just as they have removed other dangers 
that threatened their individual rights and the safety 
of the public. The trusts may come into control of 
legislatures, courts, and even the government itself, 
but they cannot continually defy the will of the peo- 
ple.—Cincinnati Post, 

* OK Ok 

A letter from Captain Sigsbee, Intelligence Offi- 
cer of the Navy, “which,’ the committee says, 
“shows that the location of Liverpool has been for 
ages the chief factor in the success of Great Britain 
as a commercial power, and the opening of the Nic- 
aragua canal will change these conditions to a great 
advantage in favor of New York.” 

* Ok OK 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he sees who takes off his shoes. 
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The Fight That Failed. 


-N. Y. Journal 


“Uncle Mark, I see dat Theodore has been get- 
ting mountain lions, an’ wolves, an’ foxes, an’ wild 
boars, an’ grizzlies, out West. What does you think 
he’ll get next?” 

“Well, William, between ourselves, I think if the 
book is properly handled, he ought to get about 
I5 per cent royalty on every copy.” 

“Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller will give their 
great broadsword combat, and the Clan will do a 
Scotch Reel and sing a Highland air, entitled: 

“Tf a body meet a Trust a-comin’ through the rye, 
If that Trust don’t get his dust, he’ll be a lucky 
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Lieutenant Bresci, brother of the assassin of King 
Humbert, has had to endure such suspicion and dis- 
like, because of his relationship with the murderer, 
that his position became intolerable, and he for- 
warded to the king his resignation from the army. 
Not only was the resignation declined, but the king, 
as a proof of his confidence in the loyalty of a gal- 
lant and deserving officer, promoted him to a cap- 
tainey, with the command of a fort on the Austrian 
frontier. 
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The Trustoof Trusts 


The bil.ion dollar trust has come. 

The sale of the Carnegie interests to the Rocke- 
feller-Morgan syndicate seems to be an accomplished 
fact. That means the absolute control of the steel 
and iren industry of the United States by a single 
combination. 

A short time ago Mr. Frick estimated that the 
profits of the Catnegie Company alone for the year 
1900 would be $42,000,000. At that rate the new 
combination can hardly be expected to clear less 
than $100,000,000 a year. 

The Standard Oil Company has this week declared 
a quarterly dividend of 20 per cent.—twenty times 
the total original capital of the company distributed 
as profits for three months. 

On the announcement of this dividend Standard 
Oil stock sold at 815. It has sold recently at 832. 
That would make the common stock of the company 
worth $832,000,000. Practically the Standard Oil 
Company is another Billion Dollar Trust. 

The stock market manifestly believes that these 
enormous dividends are to be a permanent thing. To 
a person who pays 832 for his stock an annual divi- 
dend of 48 per cent, which is what Standard Oil 
paid last year, will return considerably less than 6 
per cent on his investment. The Rockefellers and 
the other original tenants “on the ground floor” will 
make stupendous profits, but the people to whom 
they sell their shares will get only fair interest, and 
the public will be told that justice to innocent invest- 
ors requires it to keep on paying the present swollen 
returns indefinitely. 

The recent railroad consolidations point to much 
more than a Billion Dollar Trust in that direction. 
The Union Pacific and Southern Pacific systems, 
together with the generally recognized “Vanderbilt 
roads” east of Omaha, have a capitalization of over 
$1,500,000,000, but it is known that the pending con- 
solidations go much further than that. 

The entire railroad system of the United States is 
capitalized at over twelve billion dollars, and people 
who have already passed their three-score and ten 
may live to see it all under the control of a single 
group of capitalists—the same men who control the 
steel and iron trade and the shipping trade, and who, 
not despising the beggar’s coppers, find time in the 
execution of their gigantic plans to turn aside for a 
moment and ask Congress to vote them a present of 
$9,000,000 a year out of the National Treasury. 

It is too late to denounce these tremendous consoli- 
dations. The movement has gathered too much head- 
way to be turned back. The little Anti-Pooling laws 
and Anti-Trust laws were designed to prevent inde- 
pendent corporations from putting their earnings intu 
a common fund and dividing them pro rata. Anti- 
Trust laws were designed to prevent such independ- 
ent corporations from subjecting their property to a 
common management. But no such legislation can 
prevent a man who is clearing $30,000,000 or $40,000,- 
000 a year, like Mr. Rockefeller, from investing his 
profits in the stock of different companies, nor from 
controlling those companies when he has bought a 
majority of their shares. 

We shall have to deal’with this new and appalling 
problem by new and radical methods. Meanwhile 
we must recognize the impotence of the old legal 
restraints for anything more than annoyance. 

Finally, let us congratulate Mr. Carnegie on being 
safely out of it all. He has chosen the wiser part. 
He retires at sixty from the game of grab, comfort- 
ably equipped with $200,000,000, a sound heart, a 
sound mind and a sound body, and prepares to spend 
the rest of his life in doing good. He will get more 
satisfaction out of spending his fortune than he ever 
got out of making it, and he will be blessed while 
the men who continue frantically heaping up super- 
fluous riches are cursed. Perhaps his example may 
be an education for millionaires in the use of wealth. 
—New York Journal. 

* * x 

Professor Loeb’s discovery of the vitalizing power 
of salt explains how the Democratic party manages 
to survive so many defeats. It goes up Salt Rive 
and recuperates—The Kansas City Journal. 
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For Economy’s Sake 

New York, Feb. 12.—Fully fifty traffic officers ot 
railroads operating in the western and central traffic 
and trunk line territory have been in New York 
within the past few days, and talked freely, though 
unofficially, of the prospect of sweeping reductions 
of the working forces of all roads involved in big 
consolidations and ‘“commiunity-of-interest” deals. 

Estimates have varied regarding the number of 
railway employes likely to lose their jobs in con- 
sequence of the centralization of executive work, 
abolition of competing agencies and consolidation 
of traffic and accounting departments, One traffic 
manager says the railroads in the big combinations 
already formed can do away with the services ot 
50,000 persons now employed. Another put the figure 
at 75,000, and there are estimates from 25,000 up. 

It is a recognized fact among railroad men that 
economy of operation is the chief reason for 
combining groups of railroads in different parts 
of the country. ‘lwo sets of officers will not be 
retained when one set can do the work, and after 
two competing railroads are consolidated, it is a 
question of the survival of the fittest on the part 
of high-salaried executives. In the Vanderbilt sys- 
tem, more than $100,000 has been saved annually by 
the consolidation of duties, the abolition of officers 
and the reductions in pay. ‘This saving in salaries 
is but a small part of the economies effected by 
the merging of departments, and the doing away 
with superfluous heads of departments, agents. ete. 

The recent union of the Reading and Jersey Cen- 
tral railroads, Southern and Mobile and Ohio, and 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific are cited as 
instances where enormous savings will soon be 
brought about by consolidation of departments and 
reduction in clerical forces. A great many high- 
salaried railroad presidents and vice-presidents are 
likely to retire to private life within the next two 
years. 

KAMEAP 


Rounding up Tobacco Companies 


Negotiations are in progress for the purchase of 
the Havana Commercial Company by the American 
Tobacco Company. It was rumored in Wall street 
yesterday that the deal had been closed, but the 
officials of the Havena Commercial Company said 
this was untrue. They admitted, however, that over- 
tures had been made for the acquisition of the prop- 
erty by the Tobacco Trust. The price to be paid 
was not disclosed. 

The Havana Commercial Company controls about 
75 per cent. of the production and manufacture of 
Havana leaf tobacco and cigars. It was incorporated 
shortly after the temporary occupation of Cuba by 
the American forces. Several of the old established 
cigar manufacturing plants in Havana were ab- 
sorbed, and in addition the company purchased 
or leased large tracts of land upon which the leaf 
used by the Havana cigar manufacturers was raised. 

Having absorbed all of the cigarette manufac- 
turing concerns in the United States and turned 
over to the Continental Tobacco Company—a sub- 
sidiary concern—the plug chewing and smoking to- 
bacco business, the American Tobacco Company has 
reached out for control of the cigar trade. The 
first move in this direction was taken by the incor. 
poration of the American Cigar Company, which 
acquired several plants in this city, and has en- 
tered into negotiations for the control of others. 
It was only a step from the domestic trade to the 
Havana tobacco industry, and this has already been 
taken, although the deal has not yet been consum- 
mated. 

The American Tobacco Company has a capital of 
$68,000,000, the American Cigar Company $10,000,000, 
and the Havana Commercial Company, which is 
to be acquired, a capital of $10,000,000 of common 


and $5,000,000 of preferred stock. 
*o 4558 


Thirty years ago the entire capital of the Standard 
Oil Company was one million dollars. Now it pays 
dividends of twenty millions for three months, and 
you could not buy it out for $800,000,000. 


Then What? 

When Mr. Rockefeller owns all the iron mines 
i: the United States, and all of the foundries that 
work up the ore, and all the steel mills that finish 
the iron, and all the railroads that carry the steel 
to market, and you feel dissatisfied with his terms, 
and think you would like to regulate them by com- 
petition, as political economy says you should, how 
are you going to go about it?—New York Journal. 

* *K x 


Carnegie-Morgan Deal Includes Carriers 


The Carnegie-Morgan deal contemplates the con- 
solidation of the Pittsburg Steamship Company (the 
Carnegie concern), the great Rockefeller ore fleet 
and the fleet of the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany. The new organization, in that case, will dom- 
inate entirely the ore-carrying trade of the great 
lakes. c 

* Ok Ox 

Jay Gould left $70,000,000, yet his daughter is now 

in a bankruptcy court. 
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PREMIER 
SOURS 


NATURAL 
FLAVOR 
SOUPS 


(CONDENSED) 


Ox Tail, 
Mock Turtle, 


Mulligatawney,. 

Chicken, 

Tomato, 
Kidney. 


Chicken Gumbo, 
Vegetable, 


Each with its own distinctive flavor fully 
preserved. The goodness and savor of the 
best stocks are found in these soups, with- 
out foreign taste or odor, or any suggestion 
of tin. 

Put up in convenient sized cans, enough 
in each to make eight portions, for ten cents. 

Your grocer has them or will order at your 
request. 

SENT FREE, new edition “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


JOTTINGS 


It is never too soon to mend. 
* 


Queen Victoria’s death proves the flunkeys all 


alive. 
* 


How long will it be before THE CHALLENGE is 
accused of stirring up the otherwise Pacific coast? 
* 


Whenever the tyrants perceive a storm cloud they 
take refuge under the same good old shed—blood- 
shed. 

* 

The sons of the rich inherit fortunes and fre- 
quently squander them, while the sons of the poor 
inherit misfortunes and always keep them. 

* 

“Say, horsey, I will ride on your back when I 
like, and will feed you when I find I can afford it.” 

“Not if I know it,” quoth the horse, “I don’t look 
like a workingman, do I?” 

* 

Bryan’s “Commoner” should not be allowed to 
remain isolated. If Fred Williams and Dick Croker 
were to take a hand in the game we might soon 
have the thing complete in the positive, comparative 
and superlative degrees, namely: 

The Boston Common, 

The Nebraska Commoner, and 

The New York Commonest, 
which would be something worth having. 

Monomania versus dipsomania is the case of Mrs. 
Nation in a nutshell. But, oh! what a pity the good 
lady’s operations are limited to Kansas. Here in 
New York she would be a powerful ally for the 
noble crusaders against vice. “Joint-breaking” and 
“dive-smashing” seems as much, nay, more akin to 
each other than Rozinante and Sancho’s ass ever 
could have been. 

* 

That the “upper 400” would welcome the advent 
of royalty in this country was made manifest within 
the last few weeks. In all probability, however, it is 
after all a mere question of dollars and cents. In 
the wake of a monarchy there would naturally come 
a titled aristocracy, and with a plentiful supply of 
homemade noblemen the imported article would soon 
be dirt cheap. M. WINCHEVSKY. 

New York, Feb. 5, 1901. 


* * * 
FROM “POOR OLD MISSOURI” 


Dear Editor CHALLENGE: Received last even- 
ing the first copy of your excellent little paper. I 
bid you God-speed in your noble work for hu- 
manity. I send you a few “patent injectors” for 
injecting thought into growing brains: 

a 


The melancholy days have come 
Across earth’s sorrowing face, 

When renters have to pull their freight 
And hunt another place. 


* 


We here in “Poor Old Missouri” have been blest 
with a splendid winter so far, but just now a fierce 
snow storm is raging, and the roads are lined with 
men running hither and thither to find a place where 
they can, by paying some landlord all they can make, 
get a place to shelter their families for another year. 
A little later, to-wit., about the first of March, the 
mud will be half-ex deep, and these same men will 
be engaged in carting their household goods from 
Dan to Beersheba. 

* 

Why would it not be a good idea to send for 
fifty or sixty thousand strong young Americans 
who are now engaged in wholesale murder in another 
hemisphere, bring them home and put them to work 
on the roads, so that these “independent farmers” 
could go to their new homes (?) each year a little 
more conveniently ? 


The Challenge 


Then, again, I am afraid some of these chronic 
“homeseekers” will move across the line into an- 
other state, and so lose the chance to vote next fall 
to save “their” country. Wonder how much of it 
is “theirs?” 

3K 

I see it stated that, in Russia, under government 
control, kerosene is sold to the people at one and 
one-half cents per gallon, while here it is from ten 
to twenty cents. But then we are a “free” people, 
you know, and wouldn’t tolerate for a moment a 
despotism that would keep us from being robbed 
by corporate pirates. 

* 

When the great and good John “Rocky feller” 
wanted a marriage portion for his daughter of 
$15,000,000 he just quietly slapped five cents a gallon 
on coal oil, and we furnished this nice little plum. 
My daughter didn’t get half that amount. 

* 


I see that there is a regular business of kid- 
naping poor girls and carrying them to brothels for 
the use of the licentious sons of rich men carried 
on. Wonder if it would not be a good idea for the 
New York legislature to pass a few laws against 
kidnaping? “Ver.” 

Lake City, Mo., Feb. 3, 1gor. 

* OK Ok 


“Hotel Cecil, Unlimited” 

The “Hotel Cecil, Unlimited,” as a wag chris- 
tened the British Government, contains the following 
members of the Cecil family: 

Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister and Lord 


1PM AGS RST S7i NEA, See APC Riel aera eae f£ 2,000 
Mr. A. J. Balfour (nephew), First Lord of 
Tiger a T CAG IVaiNeS «or litea's o Seis ss ae 5,000 
Mr. Gerald Balfour (nephew), President of 
the Board rofed tad@ss,... tte. cie o.8.0.0.0 2,000 
Lord Selborne (son-in-law), First Lord of 
EHC SOMONE ALLY Noe uM oc ae kas em Ag5 50 
Lord Cranborne (son), Under-Secretary For-  . 
ist? CAUTAITS: | eae ah eo. Sethe gate 1,500 
fRotalosac-taseeee sec Tore oe eee £15,050 


Five members of this great family thus hold very 
important offices under the Crown, all appointed by 
the head of the family, and draw among them over 
$75,000 a year in salary. 

Well, $75,000 a year is not much to pay a family 
for running a nation. We pay our royal Rockefeller 
family that much a day for running our country. 

* *K * 


Monopoly’s Longest Stride 
The Union Pacific Railroad has secured control 
of the Southern Pacific road. That will create the 
greatest railroad monopoly we have seen yet, but 


“not the greatest we are going to see by a wide 


margin. It is the longest step thus far taken toward 
the Universal Railroad Trust, which will be the 
immediate precursor of government ownership. 

For the present the Pacific coast may expect to 
find its chains twisted a little tighter than ever. The 
Santa Fe lines in California have been practically 
controlled by the Southern Pacific, and now every- 
thing from Portland to Mexico will be in the control 
of a single monopoly. But it is the bitter medicine 
that comes before a cure—New York Journal. 


* * * 


The Power of American Banks 

The London Bankers’ Magazine, comment- 
ing on the recent loans placed in the United 
States by Great Britain, says: 

“We must consider our own position and the 
necessity of every economy, as well as of form- 
ing an adequate banking reserve. The power 
on the part of the United States to lend Eu- 
rope large sums of money means the power of 
withdrawing large sums should it suit their 
purpose to do so.” 

tate Wie 


Making Some Progress—At last Mr. Cleveland 
has converted Mr. Bryan a little way. The gentle- 
man from Nebraska has been shooting ducks.—The 
New York World. 
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THE CHALLENGE fostars: 


Awarded 
"GRAND PRIX” 


Paris Exposition 
1900 


wEAR 
U N D ERY for 


Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
16 West 23d Street 


gol 


Brooklyn: 
Boston: 169 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut Street 


Chicago: 74 State Street 


Boston Baked 


Pork & Beans 


Can be obtained at your 
grocers. Requires only 
heating to be ready 
to eat. 


Sample Can 


for six cents in 
stamps. Bookiet 
free. 


VAN CAMP 
PACKING 
COMPANY. 


332 Kentucky 
Avenue, 
Indianapolis, 


ENSURE 


ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCEST 


D>, 2 aoe A, 


or iret Do erhate 
Imitations. Steer” 
>= aa eee S 
All successful cooks use 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
to get the most delicious 
flavor for soups, fish, meats, 
gravy, game, Salads etc. 
paTURE ON EVERYy Sort 
leo~rend 
John Duncan's Sons, AGeNnTs-NewYORK. 
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Hing RockKefeller’s Highway 
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The map is intended to show the vast extent and power of the Morgan-Rockefeller-Steel Trust alliance, controlling railroads, fleets, mines and plants, 


capitalized at a total of about $2,400,000,000. 
iron producing capacity of the United States. 
to the Morgan railroads. 


A glance at the map will show their extent. 


The Steel Trust alone will dominate the iron and steel industry of America, since it will own the crude steel and 
The Steel Trust and the Standard Oil Company, under this tremendous alliance, are expected to furnish traffic 
A study of the map in connection with the key to the drawing will furnish an idea 


of the meaning of the alliance, which indirectly may at any time affect for good or ill the industrial conditions of all the country north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line and east of the headwaters of the Missisisppi, while the Morgan railways are coextensive with the territory of the Union. 


The Central Committee 


The men who are capable of managing great en- 
terprises are wrought out by the fierce fight of com- 
petitive systems, brought to the surface because they 
can do things. 

Under the Socialist system who would appoint 
the men who are unpopular? Who would have ap- 
pointed Theodore Parker to do his work, or Chan- 
ning, or Emerson? In Judea, if the world had 
then been managed by a central committee, who 
would have appointed Jesus to preach the gospel 
of the coming kingdom of God? Michael Angelo, 
Shakespeare—any of these men who have done the 
grandest and most necessary work of all the world, 
who would have appointed them? I can’t see any 
place for this kind of men in Socialism.—Rev. Minot 
J. Savage. 

Mr. Savage speaks lightly of a central commit- 
tee, not being aware that it is another name for the 
center of gravity in a branch of the new industria] 
government. He provokes the same desire to help 
him as if he derided the center of government in the 
solar system. If Mr. Savage will go down to Cedar 
street and stand in front of the New York clear- 
ing house, he will look upon the reality which out- 
runs his understanding. This is the capitol of the 
“central committee,” or governing center of the 
second greatest arm of our industrial government— 
the first, is the cerebrum, or news system, when 
that shall be organized beyond the present Asso- 
ciated Press; the third is the railroad government, 
whose regulating center is the Joint Traffic As- 
sociation. The New York clearing house com- 
mittee is the hanking senate of America. In time, 
the industry it represents will be fully organized, 
or made fully representative of the people, and 


perfected as a national branch of government, its 
body and its laws displacing all other bodies and 
laws with regard to the world’s monetary system. 
And the same system of government by indus- 
tries will have effect in the organization of every 
industry into branches of government, finally dis- 
placing all the old forms of government. 

Will the men who are capable of managing great 
enterprises be any the less “wrought out” if they 
have to rise stage by stage through the ordeal of an 
organized system of industry? Bankers are created 
through the exact method and surpassing organiza- 
tion of the banking system—so are the mail clerks 
and mail superintendents in the mail industry, and 
the railway managers in the railway system. Men 
have always been self-appointed, so far as they 
were really appointed and were not usurpers of 
place, that is, they occupy an exacting position be- 
cause they can fill it. This will not be less true 
under perfected organization, but more so. In the 
great news industry as finally. organized and per- 
fected, men of merit will be at the top, as now, 
and these men will recognize Channings and Par- 
kers at their worth. Men at the top will know 
ability as fast as it makes its power felt. Mr. Sav- 
age will work his way to the platform through 
undoubted merit, but with certainty of recognition 
by an intelligent management. And I ask you, 
When you are at the top will you recognize Chan- 
ning and Parker and Lincoln? If you fail to do so 
they are already self-appointed, and their power 
will break your back. The organized architecture 
will, quicker than today, recognize and be waiting 
for Michael Angelo.—Corydon Ford. 

* OOK Ok 


Foreign and domestic stamps taken. 


Chicago School of Social Economy 

We are in receipt of the new circular of the 
Chicago School of Social Economy, announcing the 
plans of its correspondence work. 

The school was started as a night school in Chi- 
cago on the 13th of last December and has paid its 
way out of its earnings from the beginning. There 
are now three night school classes and applications 
for membership as correspondence students have 
been promised by more than one hundred persons 
and from nineteen states in response to the pro- 
visional announcement recently made. 

The plan of the corizspondence work is the most 
perfect possible and those who complete this course 
will be sure to have in shape for constant use the 
historic and scientific arguments of Socialism. 

The best testimonial of the value of the corres 
pondence work is found in the fact that when Com- 
rade Mills made his provisional announcement of 
the correspondence work he received more answers 
and subscriptions from the comrades in Chicago, 
who were in position to investigate the work, than 
from the whole country besides. A majority of those 
in the night classes will take the printed lessons also. 

The work is so arranged that one can commence 
at any time. The cost of the course is only about 
one-sixth the usual charges for like services. For 
full particulars address with stamp, Walter Thomas 
Mills, 962 Langley avenue, Chicago. 

* kK * 
English Comment on RocKefeller’s Trust 


“Tt is little less than a menace to the commerce 
of the civilized world,’ says the Daily Chronicle, 
“and hefore it all previous trusts fade into insig- 
nificance. It sets the seal to the triumph of the 
millionaire.” 


In The Shadow of Darkness 
God, wouldst thou make me blind, that I may see 


no filth? 

God, wouldst thou make me deaf, that I may hear 
no cry? 

God, wouldst thou make me dumb, that I might not 
protest ? 


Then, God, here mayst thou strike me dead, 
For life and sense are one. 


Art thou my savior, and wouldst give me case, 
while others sweat? 

Art thou my savior, and wouldst seat me soft, while 
others cower in need? 

Art thou my savior, clothing me in virtue—them in 
vice? 

Then, God, I know thee not; and I 

will cower with them; not sit with thee. 


Does God-head bribe, and chaffer in the street for 


souls? 

Does God-head choose the dapper soul well adver- 
tised ? 

Picking the sunny and smirk, and cursing the frank 
and free? 


Then do I take my soul’s right hand 
And out from Godhead sight we go, 
Into the dark of truth. 
—L. H. Earte. 
*x OK OK 
A Curious Document 


There is in existence a very curious document. It 
consists of certain resolutions adopted by a Protest- 
ant body in South Carolina just previous to the 
War of the Rebellion. These resolutions say in 
effect: That there is really no difference between 
the slavery of the south and the conditions of labor 
in the north; in both places it is a question of polit- 
ical economy. In the south the slave owner buys 
the whole time of the laborer and agrees to care 
for him in sickness and old age; in the north he 
buys twelve hours out of the laborer’s twenty-four, 
with no corresponding provisions to take care of 
him. 

How many of the families who enjoy an annual 
income of $5000 and over are aware that according 
to an official census millions of wage earners’ house- 
holds must live, on an average, on only seven dollars 
a week? Yet this is the fact in this country. 

From 1880 to 1890 the number of agricultural im- 
plement makers fell from 1943 to 910; of chemicals, 
from 5092 to 563; of potters, from 252 to 707; of 
coopers, from 3898 to 2652; of cotton goods, from 
1005 to 905; of flour mills, from 24,338 to 18,470; of 
hardware, from 492 to 350; of iron and steel, from 
1299 to 984; tanneries, from 5424 to 1596; breweries, 
from 2191 to 1248; lumber mills, from 25,708 to 
21,011; ship building, from 2188 to 1010; woolen 
goods, from 1990 to 1311. This reduction has con- 
tinued in the past nine years and the number of 
each is now still smaller. These changes in great 
lines of industries took place in spite of an increase 
in the total number of lesser establishments engaged 
in branches like plumbing, house painting, tailoring, 
baking, ete., which increased with the population 
and which raised the total number of manufacturing 
establishments from 253,502 in 1880, to 322,638 in 
1890. The fact which has to be considered and re- 
membered therefore in al] discussions of this im- 
portant issue is that the organization of those great 
monopolies comes at the end of twenty years in 
which there has been a steady elimination of small 
establishments and a steady increase of large ones. 

“Property,” says Weitling, “when first instituted, 
was endurable; it did not then take away from any- 
body the right and the means of becoming a land- 
owner, for there was no money, while there was 
vacant land in abundance. From the moment, how- 
ever, that every free man could no longer appro- 
priate a part of the soil, property has ceased to be 
a right. It has become a crying evil, and the cause 
of the misery and destitution of the masses.” 

* ok * 

A Scientist prophesies that the earth will yet 
have a big ring like Saturn. Some people think there 
are several already—The Boston Globe. 
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Very Cautious Indeed 


My Dear Mr. Wilshire—I am a strong, “dyed-in- 
the-wool” Republican and a conservative from away 
back. I know the strength of your argumentative 
appeals and the persuasiveness of a pen when han- 
dled by your good self; therefore, I hesitate to 
even read your arguments or listen to your dis- 
courses, fearing they might shake even the founda- 
tions of my principles. It is well, as you know, to 
avoid temptations. 

It appears then that my whole family feel it nec- 
essary to resist your siren voice and your convinc- 
ing pen, even to the extent of refusing to read THE 
CHALLENGE. 

Anyway, my dear fellow, lots of success and good 
luck to you. You are enunciating and promulgating 
theories and doctrines very repugnant to my ideas 
of the “eternal fitness of things ;” yet, personally, I 
wish you all sorts of success. Yours, very truly, 

RETIRED CAPTAIN, U. S. A. 
* KK OK 


Weeding Out 


A New York dispatch of February 16 says: Plans 
are being worked out by the railroad companies 
which have been brought together by “community 
interest” for making widespread reduction of ex- 
penses. Orders have gone forth to dispense with all 
needless officials in the general offices and soliciting 
forces and all unnecessary agencies will be abol- 
ished. 

This policy is to be vigorously pursued on the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific systems, which 
have lately been merged; on the Reading and Jersey 
Central, the Southern Railway, and Mobile and Ohio, 
and the Great Northern and Northern Pacific, Gould 
and Kansas and Texas systems, and the railroads 
affiliated with the Pennsylvania. 

The community of interest and absorption of one 
road by another will result in the dispensing with 
perhaps 3000 men in the general offices, including 
some high-salaried officials. At an average of $800 
this would mean a saving of $2,500,000 a year. Prob- 
ably 5000 agents and solicitors will be done away 
with when the full programme is carried out from 
one end of the country to the other. Here is a fur- 
ther saving of $2,500,000. 

In operating crews, by reason of cutting off use- 
less competitive trains and regulating the size of the 
trains according to the traffic to be carried perhaps 
12,000 men can be dispensed with, thereby effecting 
a further saving of $6,000,000 a year. This would 
result in a total curtailnent of 20,000 men in the regu- 
lar railroad service. 

* OK OK 

A dispatch from New York dated February 12 
says: 

How much will Morgan make from the steel trust 
organization ? 

Wall Street believes it will not be less than $25,- 
000,000. The other day Morgan bought three rail- 
roads and sold them to another railroad. He admit- 
ted in court he made $2,300,000. He will apply this 
simple principle to the steel trust organization. Little 
cash is needed. ‘Stockholders of various companies 
to be bought will agree to take stock in the Morgan 
syndicate for their own stock. If stockholders of 
constituent companies do not want the syndicate 
stock they can have cash. 

When Morgan has completed paying out stock for 
the various constituent companies, stock that was 
originally his, he simply takes what is left. If he 
gets the entire number of companies for $950,000,000 
he will retain $50,000,000 of the stock. So here men 
may look on the amazing spectacle of a man cashing 
the confidence the financial world has in him for these 
millions. Fifty millions may be too high a figure, 
but Wall Street believes this little idea will net him 
$25,000,000. 

* OK 

Professor Albion W. Small of Chicago University 
says: “Socialism will be the dominant 
American politics within four years.” 

Professor Henry Davies of Yale University says: 
“Socialism is the next great political creed to occupy 
our attention.” 
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COLORS ¥ ¥ 
Old or 


New Pine Floors or 
Woodwork to 
Hardwood Color 
Oak, Cherry, Ma- 
hogany, &c. 


“FLOOR SHINE” FLOOR 


Changes 


iZ 
ZAR 


Dries over Night 
Wears likKe Cement 


Large size $1.00 Small size 60 cents 


Transparent ‘“‘Floor-Shine’ ’for 
Linoleums @ Hardwood floors 


Send for free booKlet and color cord 


Floor:Shine Co. St. Louis Mo. 


_ Express Train 
Service 


Tbe Lake Shore furnishes a fast ex- 
press train service for persons desiring 
to trave] at high rate af speed. . e | 

This service is punctual. It is, also, | 
the most complete of any railway ve- 
tween the east and west. 

These trains run between * 
of Chica i toleass een: bean 
New York and Boston. 

i] Their service may be used with equal 

) advantage for all points east and west. 

They are run in connection with the 
New York Central to and from New 

| York City; and Boston & Albany R.R. 

} to and from Boston. 

' _ Among them are the famous “Lake 
Shore Limited”’ and the ‘‘Chicago, New 
York and Boston Special.’ 

The Lake Shore ‘Book of Trains’”’ is 
designed to give particulars about these 
trains, sent free to any address by 


4. J. SMITH, G.P &T.A., Clevcland, O, 
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“Yes, Willie, Papa is a better man than Teddy. Teddy kills game and takes 
their skins, but Papa doesn’t kill them; he merely skins them and lets them go, 
and then he skins them again. Teddy has lots to learn, Willie.’’ —N. Y. Journal. 


Lvery dish may 
be improved by 
the use Gg \* 


Extract of Beef 


THE BEST EXTRACT 
OF THE BEST BEEF 


or making 
SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, 
SN AND BEEF TEA, = ~# 
Sicsitas, ARMOUR &/ COMPANY, CHICAGO sal? 
“CULINARY WRINKLES” tells all 
about how to use Armour’s Extract of Beef @ 
Will be mailed postpaid to any address on request, 


She Challenge is Printed by B, R. Baumgardt & Co., Los Angeles Cal. 


The Challenge 


Henry George 


The Life of Henry George. By His Son, 
Henry George, Jr. Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Co., 1900. 

The author of this biography, says The 
Nation, has certainly one qualification 
for his task—that of complete sympathy 
with the purposes and ideas to which 
Henry George devoted his life. Those 
who share this sympathy could hardly 
ask for a more enthusiastic tribute to the 
memory of their leader, or one that 
should chronicle with more loving care 
every little detail of his personal his- 
tory. Moreover, in this case the glam- 
our which influences filial piety tends 
rather to reveal than to conceal the truth. 
When the biographer regards every trait 
of his hero as excellent, and every act as 
memorable, he is under no temptation 
to extenuate what seems blameworthy, 
or to omit what) might arouse hostile 
criticism. We do not hesitate to say 
that whoever wishes to know what man- 
ner of man Henry George was, can by 
reading this book satisfy his curiosity 
as well as he could have done by meet- 
ing him face to face, 


* OK OK 


Shingle Trust 


A shingle combine of 400 mills was 
made ffective for this year at a meeting 
of shingle mill proprietors just held: at 
Tacoma, Washington. 

The Washington Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association was first formed last 
year for the purpose of restricting the 
output and raising prices. These trust 
features will be continued this year and 
another feature introduced by wich the 
executive committee will appoint inspec- 
tors to travel among mills to see that 
manufacturers adhere to the standard of 
grades and the table issued by the asso- 
ciation. This has been a troublesome 
matter in the past, the tendency being 
for some mills to neglect standards, giv- 
ing brokers a chance to manipulate 
prices, 

The price of stars was fixed at $1.40 
per 1000 and of clears at $1.60. Last 
year Washington shipped East 20,273 
carloads o-. shingles. 


* * Ox 


“Let the Nation. own the Trusts.” 


= 1 AY ya Si 
= Vastu! 


Growth in Material Wealth 


The estimated increase of our wealth 
during the decade ending 1900 is put 
down at $26,000,000,000. This makes the 
nation’s known wealth $91,000,000,000, or 
an average per capita of our population 
of $1195, The average increase in the 
ten years taken was $337 per capita, and 
the estimated savings per capita in the 
country $37.70. Compared with the 
wealth of Great Britain, ours is huge, or 
$91,000,000,000 against $50,000,000,000. 
Still, Great Britain’s is bigger than our 
per capita, or $1300 against $1195. The 
annual income of England’s people is 
$5.600,000,000. The annual savings are 
$1,948,000,000; the annual average earn- 
ings in Great Britain are $140, of which 
fully one-third is saved, making the in- 
crease of wealth per ten years $19,000,- 
000,000 vs. our $26,000,000,000. 

* OK x 


The financiers and promoters con- 
nected with the American Tin Plate 
Company have, according to all reports, 
secured options on most of the plants 
engaged in the manufacture of tin cans. 
As the annual consumption in this coun- 
try is enormous by canners of all kinds 
of flesh, fowl and vegetables, the in- 
dustry has recently assumed large pro- 
portions. Some of these options were 
to expire on February 1, but it is tated 
that they have been renewed for a short 
period necessary in completing all the 
details for the formation of a company 
which will include at least 85 per cent 
of all the manufacturers. This will com- 
plete the Moore Bros. group of indus- 
trial corporations and strengthen the po- 
sition of all of them, but especially the 
American Tin Plate Company. 

* * Xx 


A consolidation of the leading tin can 
manufacturing interests is practically 
certain at a very early date. The capi- 
talization of the new company will be 
about $50,000,000. It will be closely al- 
lied with the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany, and through it with the other so- 
called “Moore” steel companies. The 
new consolidation will take in nearly 
every can manufacturer of importance 
in the country. Companies in Chicago, 
Hoopston, Ind.; Baltimore, Toledo, De- 
troit, Indianapolis and the Pacific Coast 
have given options. 


Tomato, Chicken, Bouillon, Mock Turtle, 
Beef, Vegetable, Ox Tail, Consomme, 
Cream of Celery, Mullagatawny, Chicken 
Gumbo, Clam Chowder, Tomato Okra. 


Pleases the Palate; Whets the Appetite; 
Starts the Dinner Right, 


Your grocer sells it. 


Sample can and 


booklet for six cents in stamps. 
VAN CAMP PACKING-CO., 356 Kentucky Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 


North 
Main St. 
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THE AUTO-VACUUM 
Pump Company & 


Automatic shallow well pumps, requiring 
neither engine nor engineer; 100-inch capacity 
$500; other sizes pro rata 


a» A. L. REYNOLDS, Manager se 


% % Se 


Los Angeles, 
California % 


